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Preface 


In 1965, the United Nations embarked upon a 
long-term programme to improve the status of 
women in all fields. Over the years much has been 
accomplished although much remains to be done. 
In declaring 1975 International Women’s Year, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
created the occasion for all organizations, govern- 
ments and individuals concerned to take stock of 
what has so far been achieved and to determine 
future directions of policy and action. 

The present brochure forms one of Unesco’s 
contributions to this stock-taking exercise. As a 
direct consequence of the United Nations pro- 
gramme, Unesco during the last decade has under- 
taken a number of activities for the promotion of 
women in its special fields of competence. Within 
the framework of its own long-term programme to 
create equal educational opportunities for women, 
the Organization has sponsored experimental proj- 
ects in Upper Volta, Nepal and Chile. These three 
projects, along with various other advisory and 
assistance activities engaged in at the request of 
Member States, have provided the indispensable 
concomitant to general policy formulation with 
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regard to improving the status of women and the 
more theoretical aspects of Unesco’s work. The 
review and analysis of the three projects presented 
in the following pages is intended to place at the 
disposal of an international audience information 
from which guidelines for innovation in similar 
contexts might be developed while at the same 
time provoking reflection on future modes of ac- 
tion. It is addressed not just to those determining 
educational and development policy, but above 
all to the general public without whose full support 
there is little hope for broadening the educational 
opportunities available to girls and women. 

The Unesco National Commissions of Upper 
Volta, Nepal and Chile prepared reports and 
evaluations of their respective projects especially 
for this publication. 

On the basis of this material, the present study 
was prepared by a consultant, Mary Ann Calkins 
Pilain, who in this capacity over the past few years 
has engaged in research and writing for Unesco, 
particularly in the field of technical education. 

The views expressed and the interpretation of 
the material do not necessarily reflect the opinion 
of Unesco, nor do they imply the expression of any 
Opinion whatsoever on the part of the Secretariat 
concerning the legal status of any country or ter- 
Titory, or its authorities, or concerning the delimi- 
tation of the frontiers of any country or territory, 
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Introduction 


Inequalities, blatant or subtle, still characterize 
the position of women in most societies despite the 
strides made towards improving their status in 
recent decades. International Women’s Year, 1975, 
provides an opportune occasion to reflect on the 
achievements and failures of the past and on fu- 
ture possibilities for positive action to ensure full 
equality between men and women. Unesco, along 
with other organizations of the United Nations 
system and individual Member States, is currently 
reviewing its own policies and activities in order to 
determine what it can do to promote more effec- 
tively the advancement of women and their full 
participation in development. 

The mention of Unesco often conjures up an 
image of a ‘think tank’ concerned with promot- 
ing new scientific, educational and cultural ideas 
through research and publications, seminars and 
symposia, and providing technical assistance via 
the higher echelons of government in Member 
States. The practical activities which it supports in 
villages, small towns and educational institutions 
throughout the world are frequently forgotten. Yet 
it is by these activities that Unesco will either 
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encourage real change in a positive sense or leave a 
record of well-intentioned but irrelevant efforts. 

In the course of the past decade, Unesco has 
placed increasing priority on ensuring equal edu- 
cational opportunities for women. To be sure, the 
Organization has sponsored research into the vari- 
ous obstacles hindering the equal access of women 
to all types and levels of education, and has spon- 
sored or participated in numerous meetings and 
conferences dealing with this problem. The less 
widely known operational activities for opening 
up new educational opportunities to girls and 
women and encouraging them to take advantage 
of these are far from being a minor adjunct to the 
programme, 

The present brochure is intended to inform the 
general public of aspects of Unesco’s operational 
activities on the occasion of International Women’s 
Year. Three experimental projects demonstrate 
possible ways of integrating women into develop- 
ment through the channel of education. The re- 
sults of these experiments in equality permit a 
preliminary evaluation of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the approaches so far tested which may in 
turn open perspectives on future action in other 
contexts. 

Throughout its history, Unesco has promoted 
equal opportunities for all in the fields of edu- 
cation, science and culture. In 1966, however, in 
response to a growing concern among Member 
States, as expressed in resolutions and recommen- 
dations of the United N. ations, and in particular the 


Commission on the Status of Women, the Organi- 


zation embarked upon a long-term programme 
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directed specifically at removing inequalities af- 
fecting girls and women in the field of education. 
Notwithstanding changes in laws ensuring the 
equal rights of women, full equality among men 
and women in the field of education, as in so many 
others, had yet to be achieved in practice. 

In the course of the last decade, as Unesco 
gained more experience in promoting the advance- 
ment of women through education, it became 
aware of the numerous and complex ramifications 
of such action. Initially, its efforts were directed 
primarily to finding means of ensuring equal access 
of girls to educational facilities, that is, to increas- 
ing the participation rate of girls. It became evi- 
dent, however, that an effective programme pro- 
moting the full integration of women into social 
and economic development required a broader 
approach aimed at opening up all educational op- 
portunities to women and encouraging them to 
take advantage of these. 

Recently, the programme has become increas- 
ingly concerned with promoting equal educational 
and training opportunities leading to related 
employment. On the basis of the findings and 
recommendations of an investigation (sponsored 
jointly with the International Labour Organis- 
ation (ILO)) into the relationship existing between 
educational and employment opportunities open 
to girls and women in five countries—Argentina, 
the Ivory Coast, Lebanon, Sierra Leone and Sri 
Lanka—and carried out by the respective Unesco 
National Commissions, new operational projects 
are planned. Thus, over the years, Unesco has 
reoriented its programme along broader lines and 
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the General Conference in 1972 formally recog- 
nized the change by amending the title of the pro- 
gramme to ‘Equality of Educational Opportunity 
for Girls and Women’. , 

The three experimental projects initiated in the 

late sixties as an integral part of this more compre- 
hensive programme illustrate the major thrusts of 
Unesco’s operational activities. The projects, under- 
taken in Upper Volta, Nepal and Chile, have either 
been completed or are nearing completion. Though 
conceived in the same general framework of pro- 
moting equal educational Opportunities for women 
and their integration into development, each aimed 
at objectives specific to the needs of the country 
concerned. In Upper Volta, the project has concen- 
trated on creating the basic preconditions for edu- 
cating women in isolated rural areas, and on de- 
signing education programmes which contribute 
to rural development. The Nepalese project has 
centred on training women teachers for rural pri- 
mary schools as a means of increasing girls’ enrol- 
ment. The project in Chile was directed to enrolling 
women in secondary technical education preparing 
them for employment in the modern sector, 

The projects, implemented in countries situ- 
ated in different regions, possessing very different 
cultural traditions and at various levels of develop- 
ment, taken as a whole shed light on some of the 
basic problems involved in promoting equal edu- 
cational opportunities for women and their partici- 
pation in development. These problems fall into 
three broad categories, First, negative attitudes on 
the part of men and women towards women’s edu- 
cation which form the greatest barrier to equality 
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of educational opportunity. Secondly, the fact that 
education has often not only been irrelevant to 
development needs but has also failed to prepare 
women for participation in the development pro- 
cess. Finally, the penury of trained women to act as 
agents of educational change—teachers, instruc- 
tors, community workers—and as examples to other 
women of how they may participate in change 
through education. The three experimental proj- 
ects, each in a particular way, point to possible 
approaches which may be adopted for the solution 
of these problems. 

This brochure considers the three projects both 
descriptively and analytically. The first part deals 
with the origins, major objectives and implemen- 
tation of each. The second part is devoted to an 
analysis of the experience acquired in the projects 
in relation to the three major problem areas listed 
above. The brochure is intended to inform and to 
provoke reflection on possible forms of effective 
action, applicable in other contexts, to promote 
equality of educational opportunity for women. 
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Part I Three 
experimental projects 


Upper Volta: Education for 
rural women" 


During the decade of the sixties, Upper Volta 
undertook a reform designed to adapt education to 
the numerous and complex development needs of 
the country. The enterprise was ambitious. The 
overwhelming majority of the population—g5 per 
cent—live in isolated rural areas and have as their 
primary concern sheer survival. With only 10 per 
cent of the total age group enrolled in primary 
schools, and 5,000 of 7,000 villages lacking school 
facilities, the major problem facing the government 
was to establish the preconditions for generalizing 
basic education. In this perspective, priority was 
given to education for community, social and econ- 
omic development, with particular emphasis on 
adult education in rural areas, and on very basic 
practical education directed to improving stan- 
dards of living. 

The educational prospects of girls and women in 
Upper Volta are more limited than those of the 


1, This chapter is based on the report provided by the Upper 
Volta National Commission for Unesco, Projet Expérimental: 
Égalité d’Accés des Femmes et des Jeunes Filles à P Education, 
Ouagadougou, May 1974- 
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population as a whole and the situation of women 
in rural areas is especially critical. Prevented in 
many regions by tradition, and in all regions by 
grinding agricultural and domestic tasks, from 
receiving adequate education, the rural girls and 
women of Upper Volta form the largest and most 
disadvantaged group of the population. Its ex- 
pressed desire to participate in the Unesco exper- 
imental programme for equality of access of girls 
and women to education was an indication of the 
government’s deep concern with this group and 
since 1967 it has made a determined effort to ameli- 
orate the situation. 


OBJECTIVES 


The agreement signed by Unesco and the Govern- 
ment of Upper Volta in 1968 outlined a broad and 
many-faceted programme of ten years’ duration. 
The plan of operation provided for implementation 
of the project in several pilot regions with a view to 
eventual extension throughout the country. Given 
the complexity of the problem of opening new edu- 
cational opportunities to girls and women, es- 
pecially in the rural areas, numerous activities were 
foreseen. Sociological studies of the pilot regions 
were planned in order to determine the exact pos- 
ition of women in rural society and the obstacles to 
their access to education. An adult literacy pro- 
gramme adapted to the needs and interests of rural 
women was to be developed and appropriate teach- 
ing materials designed and produced. Emphasis 
was to be given to basic technical education both 
informally in the villages and within school cur- 
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ricula so that adult women might improve the stan- 
dard of living of their families and girls in school be 
better prepared for the future. The project was also 
to undertake the training of teachers, instructors 
and feminine leadership in the villages so as to pro- 
vide the necessary staff to carry out the programme. 
Unesco was to be responsible for providing the ser- 
vices of experts in a number of fields—technical 
education for women, production of audio-visual 
aids, literacy, sociology—and financing equipment 
and training courses as well as various types of 
fellowship. The Government of Upper Volta was to 
provide the necessary physical facilities and special- 
ized staff. The government was also to make avail- 
able the information and documentation at its 
disposal as well as the country’s research facilities. 

The duration and the varied activities of the 
project have necessitated financing from a number 
of sources. Unesco has contributed from its regular 
programme funds. In the final phase, UNDP has 
been a major source of funds. Other international 
organizations have contributed, as have various 
bilateral aid programmes and non-governmental 
organizations. 


ORGANIZATION 


Although the project is being implemented under 
the aegis of the Ministry of Education, it was appar- 
ent from the earliest stages that the close collabor- 
ation of a number of other services and agencies was 
required. The project has been steered by a central 
committee composed of representatives of the vari- 
ous interested parties, namely the Secretary of the 
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National Commission for Unesco, representatives 
from the ministries of education, health, social 
affairs and finance and commerce, the directors or 
representatives of the rural development and pri- 
mary education sectors, the project’s chief tech- 
nical adviser and the national co-ordinator, a 
woman jurist and a representative of the women’s 
organizations of Upper Volta. As the need has 
arisen, various lines of co-operation have been 
established with other ministries and government 
services, as well as with private and bilateral aid 
organizations and other international agencies, in 
particular ILO and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO). 

Basic administrative structures for the execution 
of the project have been developed and are at pres- 
ent undergoing appropriate adaptation. A national 
co-ordinating team, headed by the national co- 
ordinator, is responsible for formulating, program- 
ming and co-ordinating project activities on the 
national level, in close co-operation with regional 
teams and national and international specialists. It 
is composed of qualified secondary and primary 
school teachers who have received further training 
under the project in the areas of project activities. 
The regional teams, composed of five or six units 
and similarly trained and recruited, are responsible 
for leading and directing the personnel working in 
the villages, including instructors, village leaders, 
literacy workers, and midwives recruited locally. 
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In 1967, prior to the signing of the plan of oper- 
ations, a background investigation of the situation 
of rural women was undertaken to determine 
appropriate modes of action and to designate the 
pilot regions. The sociological study was carried 
out through contacts with representatives from 
various sectors of the population in district capitals 
and through visits to representative villages. In 
addition to gathering information, the mission, 
composed of the Unesco expert and staff provided 
by the government, used this opportunity to gather 
support for the project and to inform the various 
local authorities and groups of the activities of 
Unesco in general and the goals of the project in 
particular. The survey provided an over-all view of 
the situation of women in a specific traditional 
agrarian economy. In Upper Volta the women 
are the backbone of this economy: they cultivate 
the fields, either their husbands’ or their own, pro- 
duce goods necessary for the family, sell any excess 
produce or wares in the local markets and are, 
of course, responsible for all domestic work—the 
care and raising of children, milling grain, food 
preparation, water carrying and wood gathering. 
Although in many areas the land is cultivated pri- 
marily by women, most are ignorant of modern 
agricultural methods. Extremely low income, the 
lack of free time, as well as the persistence of tra- 
ditions defining and limiting the role of women all 
contribute to the dimensions of the problem. Most 
serious, however, of all the difficulties faced by vil- 
lage women is the prevalence of disease and the 
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high infant mortality rate due to lack of sanitation 
and knowledge of basic hygiene and nutrition. The 
background survey resulted in a postponement of 
the literacy programme until measures alleviating 
the physical burdens of rural women could be taken 
and educational programmes in health, hygiene 
and nutrition developed. As a further consequence 
of the survey, three pilot zones were chosen for 
implementation of the project: Kongoussi, Banfora 
and Pô. 


Kongoussi 


The project was first implemented in Kongoussi—a 
zone where village society is organized along patri- 
archal lines so that women have a very low status 
in the community. As a result of a 1969 socio- 
logical study, a plan was worked out to implement 
the project in two phases: a preparatory phase 
consisting of an information campaign to increase 
receptiveness to the project among village men and 
women accompanied by a programme of practical 
community development activities, and a second 
phase devoted to implementation of a literacy pro- 
gramme. 

In the first phase, the project concentrated on 
activities designed to resolve the basic problems 
of village women through material aid and infor- 
mal education for improving health and living 
conditions. Carrying water and wood from the 
source of supply to the village and grinding the 
grains which form the staple diet are among the 
most laborious tasks devolving upon the village 
women. In the villages participating in the project, 
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wells were dug nearby, carts and donkeys were 
provided for carrying water and wood, and mech- 
anical mills were installed for grinding grain. 
Health and hygiene education was a major element 
of the programme. In some villages maternity 
centres were established, traditional midwives were 
trained in special classes in the proper handling 
and care of new-born children, and village women 
were initiated into the elements of better child 
care. The importance of sanitation was emphasized 
and facilities installed. In informal classes, women 
were taught how to manufacture water filters 
to prevent contamination of drinking water as 
well as techniques for improving the family diet 
and housekeeping methods. The programme in- 
cluded an introduction to methods for the better 
utilization of available resources, saving and es- 
tablishing new sources of revenue, and instruc- 
tion in improved gardening and poultry-raising 
techniques, sewing and traditional handicrafts. 
Encouraged to clear and cultivate co-operative 
fields under the direction of instructors, the women 
became involved in a concrete experience of com- 
munity work, at the same time learning the proper 
uses of fertilizers, good handling of seed, the advan- 
tages of row planting and better methods of storing 
the harvest. Radios were provided and village 
listening groups formed to listen to and discuss 
local language broadcasts designed to reinforce 
the community education programmes. i 
During the preparatory phase of the project, 
the community education programme was ım- 
plemented in fifteen villages. The approach used 
was the same in all cases. As a first step, the village 
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as a whole was made aware of the extent of the 
problems and how the community, acting together, 
might solve them and, after enlisting the men’s 
co-operation, specific activities were organized for 
the women. In Some of the villages the men took 
responsibility for digging wells or for construct- 
ing a building for the community education and 
nursing classes, After acceptance of the project 
in the villages, the women elected representatives 
to follow brief courses of three to four weeks’ 
duration for the training of village leaders and 
the improvement of village midwives’ techniques. 
These courses included elements of civic education 
centred on the development needs of the country 
and the rights and responsibilities of women in 
this process, approaches to improving health and 
sanitation, family and social education, an intro- 
duction to better agricultural techniques and prac- 
tical training in manual work and village crafts. On 
returning to their villages, the women then became 
the major channel for implementing the project by 
transmitting the knowledge they had acquired to 
their neighbours and aiding instructors sent out to 
the villages to conduct the informal education classes. 

In 1970, the international experts and their 
counterparts began developing a literacy pro- 
gramme relevant to the needs and experience of 
rural women. Teaching material was developed in 
the language of the region, Mooré, which up to 
that time remained unwritten, and was designed 
to be used in a work unit on a particular subject. 
For example, a unit organized on the theme ‘mak- 
ing a water filter’ includes practical training in 
how to make a water filter, a discussion on the 
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subject, reading from illustrated sheets designed 
around one or two key words, writing the new 
words and doing simple arithmetic concerning 
quantities of filtered water. The first functional 
literacy classes were begun in early 1970. 


Banfora 


Trnplementation of the project in the second pilot 
e, Banfora, began in 1970. The sociological 
study carried out in this region revealed that the 
obstacles to increased educational opportunities 
for rural women were much the same as those 
found in Kongoussi. There were, however, certain 
differences. For instance, the rural women of 
Banfora may own their own property which is not 
the case of their sisters in Kongoussi. Also, because 
of favourable climatic conditions, the zone is more 
prosperous. The situation is, however, compli- 
cated by the existence of numerous ethnic and 
linguistic groups, although Dioula is widespread as 
a vehicular language. In early 1974 the first func- 
tional literacy classes were opened. 

The approach used in Banfora was broadly the 
same as in Kongoussi, although, again, there were 
some differences. In the first years of the project in 
Kongoussi, voluntary instructors were used for 
both the informal village classes and the literacy 
programme. This approach proved unsuccessful as 
voluntary staff, though enthusiastic, had limited 
means of earning 2 living and were unable to 
assure a sustained and continuous programme 
without remuneration for their work. Implemen- 
tation of the programme in the Banfora zone was 
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carried out in co-operation with the Organization 
for Rural Development (ORD), a government 
agency. The ORD integrated instructors trained 
under the project into its staff. With professional 
staff, though in insufficient numbers, the effective- 
ness of the project has been increased. At present 
ORD instructors have been trained as both literacy 
teachers and community educators and placed in 
villages in all three pilot zones. The programme 
for village midwives was given in the maternity 
clinic in the town of Banfora where participants 
could observe professional staff and be taught by 
them. 


Pô 


When the project was extended to the Pô region 
in 1972 the path was much smoother for several 
reasons. Those implementing the project were able 
to profit by the experience gained in Kongoussi 
and Banfora and avoid certain mistakes which had 
been made. Secondly, Pô is in many respects a 
more developed region in which women enjoy a 
higher status, speaking freely in community affairs 
and possessing the right to marry as they please. 
Thus the process of gaining support among the 
women for the project was far less complex than 
in the first two pilot zones. Furthermore, the ap- 
proach taken in Pô was slightly different. The 
sociological survey was undertaken concomitantly 
with implementation of the project rather than 
prior to it. After the usual contacts with local 
authorities and village chiefs, discussions were im- 
mediately initiated with the women. In some vil- 
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lages a Unesco committee was formed, with elected 
officers, to support the work of the project. 

The training of women village leaders began in 
May 1972 with participants from twenty villages. 
During the course these leaders also participated 
in defining specific objectives of the two-year pre- 
literacy programme for the Pô region. These in- 
cluded: construction of an adult education centre 
In each village, exploitation of a common field, 
installation of water filters and latrines, installation 
and putting into operation of co-operative equip- 
ment—a mechanical mill, a radio, a cart—further 
training of village midwives, improvement of diet, 
and development of practical work and village 
crafts through technical instruction. The positions 
of influence held by these women leaders in their 
communities and the fact that at this point they 
could be seconded by resident instructors trained 
under the project, have rendered implementation of 
the community development programme consider- 
ably more effective in Pô. The development of a 
literacy programme for the zone has also been 
facilitated by the widespread usage of the Kassena 
language of which a written form already exists. 
The literacy programme is scheduled to begin in 
the course of 1975- 


STAFF TRAINING 


From its inception, one of the major concerns of 
the project has been to tram the staff required on 
all levels, national, regional and local, for its im- 
plementation and eventual extension. In addition 
to the training courses for village leaders, midwives 
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and instructors already described, special training 
programmes for those selected to serve on the cen- 
tral and regional teams have been developed. 
These teams were recruited from among qualified 
teachers of primary and secondary level. The 
teachers had, however, been trained in the methods 
used in formal education programmes. Through 
fellowships for study abroad and training courses 
at home this staff has been prepared to work in 
the fields of women’s education and rural com- 
munity education, audio-visual aids, adult liter- 
acy, women’s technical education and adminis- 
tration. 


OBSTACLES 


The education of women for rural and community 
development—the major thrust of the project—has 
encountered a number of difficulties. Certain basic 
conditions have hindered full implementation. 
Poor transportation and communication facilities 
have limited contacts with the villages, as well as 
slowing the arrival or repair of basic equipment. 
The lack of water in many areas of the country has 
prevented the installation in some villages of a 
clean water supply. The lack of properly trained 
instructors for the literacy and community devel- 
opment programme has also proved a serious 
stumbling block. The present approach, which 
consists of training instructors under the project 
who are then placed on the staff of the ORDs and 
who reside in the villages, promises to be a feasible 
solution. The literacy programme has also taken 
root more slowly than expected because the period 
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of five months per year in which classes may be 
held is not sufficient to render an illiterate person 
literate within two years. Furthermore, by 1974 it 
had become evident that, to be effective, the lit- 
eracy programme must be addressed to the men of 
the village as well as the women—if the men re- 
main illiterate they will not encourage their wives 
and daughters to take advantage of opportunities 
which they themselves do not enjoy. These prob- 
lems were brought out in the 1974 evaluation of 
the project made by a tripartite commission (the 
government, United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) and Unesco) and as a result, in 
its final phase, the project is being reoriented so as 
to direct the literacy and civic education pro- 
gramme to the village community as a whole. 


EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


The second major aspect of the project concerns 
improvement of the education received by girls in 
the schools so as to encourage their enrolment and 
attenuate their extremely high drop-out rate. In 
an attempt to render education more relevant to 
girls’ future roles, the project has designed pro- 
grammes of home economics at all levels. Pro- 
grammes for the primary schools and two-year 
post-primary sections include a large component 
of practical work in gardening, sewing, health 
and nutrition, child care, housekeeping, etc. A 
complete training programme in home economics 
has been introduced at the secondary level in four 
secondary girls’ schools. In secondary technical- 
vocational education addressed to rural areas, a 
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programme leading to pedagogical qualifications 
in family and agricultural studies has been insti- 
tuted to train girls for positions as instructors 
for rural development. In-service and pre-service 
teacher training programmes have been organized 
to implement these reforms. A speciality in dom- 
estic science and agriculture is now offered at the 
institution which prepares primary teachers for 
rural schools. In-service courses have been organ- 
ized for practising teachers so that they may intro- 
duce the new programme to their classes. For those 
completing secondary education with a speciality 
in domestic science, a special period of practice 
teaching has been organized in the four girls’ sec- 


ondary schools where the experimental programme 
was introduced. 


From the beginning, the project has been con- 
cerned with introducing elements of basic vo- 
cational education not only in the community 
development programmes but also in the schools. 
The practical component of education has been 
underlined both to improve the quality of life and 
to increase women’s contribution to family rev- 
enue. The project also undertook a study of vo- 
cational training and employment opportunities 
for women in Upper Volta. The results, however, 
were rather discouraging: it was found that, out- 
side teaching and the civil service, the domestic 
science training programme did not lead to em- 
ployment, Not only was the vocational education 
received by most girls inappropriate but employers 
expressed unwillingness to hire girls even if they 
had received suitable training. The only real op- 
portunities for those with secondary vocational 
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training were to be found in work as instructors 
with the ORDs. 


The multiform character of the experimental proj- 
ect in Upper Volta rendered uneven progress vir- 
tually inevitable. The project has, however, de- 
spite the numerous difficulties encountered, been 
highly successful in certain respects. Its major ac- 
complishment has been to heighten awareness of 
the necessity for the full participation of women in 
the development of the country and of the impor- 
tance of education at all levels in achieving this. 
The project has on the whole been very well re- 
ceived by the local authorities and the men and 
women of the villages. As the experimental phase 
draws to an end, this widespread acceptance of the 
project’s aims and methods, in conjunction with 
the structures now in place for co-operation among 
the numerous government services and agencies 
concerned, promises well for the future. 

While the project has been successful in human 
terms, the material difficulties have proved a major 
obstacle to its full implementation. Mechanical dif- 
ficulties with the mills and radios installed in the 
villages, the fact that in Banfora the donkeys pro- 
vided to pull carts are liable to a fatal disease, the 
penury of building in the villages, the lack of equip- 
ment for classrooms and laboratories in schools 
offering domestic science programmes, the lack of 
facilities for the production and distribution of 
materials for the literacy programmes or appro- 
priate materials for the newly literate, are but a few 


examples of the problems encountered. 
A real beginning has been made to achieve the 
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underlying goal—the changing of attitudes towards 
the role of women in the community and their edu- 
cation. The educational programmes for com- 
munity development directed to women have made 
a definite impact. With the reorientation of the 
literacy programme to reach the wholecommunity, 
there is hope for further considerable progress. 
While continuing to develop domestic science pro- 
grammes for girls in the schools and to train 
teachers and instructors in this field, a greater effort 
is now planned to ensure the equal access of girls to 
vocational and technical education which will pre- 
pare them for employment. 

On the basis of the results already obtained, the 
gradual extension of the project throughout the 
country seems feasible. The experience of Upper 
Volta demonstrates workable approaches for im- 
proving the condition and education of girls and 
women in a situation where nature, tradition and 
the general standard of living are hostile forces 
impeding educational development. 
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Although Nepal made substantial progress in ex- 
panding its education system throughout the sixtics, 
at the end of the decade the government embarked 
on a comprehensive educational reform designed to 
further expansion and to align the content of edu- 
cation with development needs. This new policy 
required concentration on the problems of isolated 
rural areas and the various disadvantaged groups 
in Nepalese society as well as on education for rural 
development. 

In the framework of the reform, the government 
placed equal educational opportunities for girls 
and women, with special emphasis on primary edu- 
cation and literacy, among the top educational 
priorities and, in accordance with this policy, asked 
that Nepal should participate in the Unesco ‘exper- 
imental programme promoting equal access of 
women and girls to education. 

Although Nepalese women and girls enjoy equal 


1. This chapter is based on the report prepared by the Nepal 
National Commission for Unesco especially for the present 
publication: Deli Raj Uprety and N. R. Padye, ‘Experimental 
Project for the Access of Girls and Women to Education’. 
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rights before the law and equal educational oppor- 
tunities, the high rate of illiteracy among girls and 
women and the extremely low percentage of girls 
enrolled in school remain major obstacles to devel- 
opment. Certain figures illustrate the bleak situ- 
ation at the beginning of the seventies. In 1971, 
only 13.9 per cent of the total population was 
literate and of this fraction only 3.9 per cent were 
women. Thus, at that time g6 per cent of Nepalese 
women were classified as illiterates. Rural girls and 
women suffer from the dual disability of lack of 
educational opportunities for rural areas as a whole 


and an even greater lack of opportunities for girls 
and women. 


OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION 


With the signing of the agreement to participate in 
the experimental project, Nepal embarked upon a 
full-fledged campaign to remove the barriers im- 
peding women’s participation in development by 
an attack on the fundamental problem of primary 
education for girls through increasing the number 
of women in the teaching profession. On the basis 
of this general aim, the project was designed to 
achieve certain particular objectives. It was limited 
in its initial stages to one pilot area, the Gandaki 
zone. In this area in 1968, girls enrolled in primary 
schools represented 13 per cent of the total school 
population; the target, of 40 per cent was set 
for 1975, at the termination of the project. Facilities 
for the training of women teachers and upgrading 
of practising teachers were to be made available at 
the Pokhara Normal School (now the Institute of 
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Education, Pokhara campus), a co-educational 
teacher training institution. A study was to be 
made of the factors hindering the access of girls 
and women to education in the area and of poss- 
ible ways of removing such obstacles. The project 
was also directed to improving primary school 
teacher training curricula in order to relate the 
content of education more specifically to develop- 
ment needs. It was further designed to encourage 
women in Gandaki to enter the teaching profession 
and to find ways of ensuring their employment after 
completing training at Pokhara. With a view to the 
possible future impact of the project, two other 
objectives were included in the plan of operations: 
the extension of the project to the whole country 
at the end of the experimental period on the basis 


of an evaluation of results, and the provision of 
data and information which might be useful to 


other countries facing similar problems. 

The plan of operations for the project further de- 
lineated the respective responsibilities of the govern- 
ment and Unesco. Under its Regular Programme 
and with the financial support of the United Nations 
Development Fund, Unesco has provided the ser- 
vices of an expert in primary teacher training as 
well as a sociologist responsible for a survey of the 
pilot area to determine hindrances to the equal 
access of girls and women to education. Fellow- 
ships have been awarded under the project both 
for trainees in the programme and for teacher 
educators. The Government of Nepal has made 

available the specialized personnel needed for im- 
plementation of the project, has given priority to the 
employment of teachers trained under the project 
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and has provided necessary equipment and physical 
facilities. The government also agreed to refer to 
the project in the fourth five-year plan as part of 
the over-all education plan for social development. 
Although this was not specified in the original plan 
of operations, Unicef has provided funds for the 
renting of the necessary physical facilities for women 
teacher trainees and has awarded a grant towards 
construction of a permanent hostel for women 
students at the Institute of Education, Pokhara 
campus. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SURVEYS 


In the course of the project two sociological studies 
carried out in the pilot area have proved essential 
to its implementation. The first study, a survey of 
three villages in the Kaski District surrounding the 
town of Pokhara, made at the end of 1970, illumi- 
nated the nature of the problems faced in educating 
Nepalese women from rural areas. The economy of 
the villages and the lives of their inhabitants revolve 
around agriculture. If the children are sent to 
school, by the age of 10 they usually drop out in 
order to contribute to the family’s livelihood. It is 
not easy for village girls to obtain even this basic 
education since from a very early age they are 
expected to help with household chores from which 
their brothers are exempt. Should rural girls com- 
plete their primary education, continuation in post- 
primary schools is very difficult indeed. Not only 
does primary education entail expenses considered 
by most village families as useless for girls even if 
they can be‘met, which is not often the case, but 
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one post-primary school serves a number of villages. 
Thus the remoteness of the villages involves famil- 
ies in further financial sacrifice while many are not 
willing to send young girls so far away from home. 

The survey found that, apart from children’s 
work in agricultural communities and the high cost 
of education, the nature of traditional habits and 
attitudes forms the greatest barrier to equal access 
to education for girls. Although the extent to which 
women enjoy equality of status varies from village 
to village and among caste-ethnic groups, women 
are expected to perform their traditional functions 
as wives and mothers and, for the most part, girls 
are prepared for these roles only. The persistence of 
traditional ways of thinking has meant that not only 
is the education of girls viewed with suspicion, and 
in extreme cases considered immoral, but from a 
utilitarian standpoint is considered useless and ir- 
relevant to the roles women are expected to play. 

On the basis of the data obtained, the researchers 
recommended certain approaches to the problem 
of razing the barriers to girls’ education in rural 
areas. In the first place they recommended that the 
fourth and fifth grades be added to village primary 
schools with a view to increasing enrolment as a 
whole and to equalizing opportunities for girls to 
complete their primary education. Secondly, more 
provision for boarding facilities should be made to 
attract girls to the secondary schools in greater 
numbers. The survey stressed the necessity for ap- 
proaching all educational innovation through the 
channel of the local government authority, the 
Panchayat and its chief, which for the villagers 
represents not only legal authority but also a major 
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source of wisdom and knowledge. The researchers 
also emphasized the real need for closely linking the 
school to the community and its primary concerns 
by introducing agricultural studies as an integral 
part of the curriculum and by associating the school 
with adult literacy and community development 
activities. With respect to women’s participation in 
rural development, the survey recommended en- 
couragement of the training activities organized by 
the Nepal Womens’ Organization, arguing that 
new ideas could effectively be introduced through 
this medium and citing as evidence the contri- 
bution of Organization members in two villages 
who, though illiterates, have participated in com- 
munity economic development projects. 

_ The second sociological survey was carried out 
in 1972 by the Centre for Development and Ad- 
ministration, in the town of Pokhara. Taking a 
cross-section of the households in the town as 2 
sample, the survey analysed the factors hindering 
access of girls and women to education in an urban 
context. On the whole, the enrolment rate for 
girls and the female literacy rate in Pokhara were 
much higher than the national average, high- 
lighting the difference between rural and urban 
areas. Again it was found that the values of par- 
ticular caste-ethnic groups and their attitudes to 
the role and status of women in general form the 
greatest single factor in determining whether or 
not girls from the groups are educated. The second 
major factor proved to be the degree of economic 
prosperity of the family. Given the relatively high 
cost of education, poorer families, even if willing, 
could not afford to send their girls to school. The 
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study concluded that equality of access of girls and 
women to education is interlocked with changes in 
prevailing cultural value systems and economic 
growth. Thus full equality of access will not be 
achieved in the near future since an educated 
populace is both a precondition and a consequence 
of development. 


TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


The results of these surveys have contributed in 
large measure to designing a project directed not 
only to primary teacher training but also to in- 
itiating changes in attitudes towards girls’ edu- 
cation at the local level. In consequence, various 
types of courses and programmes have been de- 
veloped. Three groups of women from the rural 
areas of the Gandaki zone and from several sur- 
rounding districts outside the zone have completed 
the primary teacher training course and a fourth 
group is in training. Several courses in community 
development have been offered to village women. 
One upgrading course has been organized to pre- 
pare girls without the necessary entry qualifi- 
cations for enrolment in the primary teacher 
training programme, and refresher courses for 
practising teachers have also been arranged. 

The women primary teacher trainees have all 
received their preparation in regular teacher train- 
ing programmes. Despite the recruitment target of 
fifty trainees in 1971, only twenty-seven were en- 
rolled as recruitment procedures were not yet 
firmly established. Of these, twenty-five completed 
their training. In subsequent years recruitment 
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quotas were nearly met and the drop-out rate has 
continued to be minimal. In 1973, the project was 
extended and facilities for women were made 
available in another zone at the Institute of Edu- 
cation, Dhankuta campus. It is planned to extend 
the project to a third site at Surkhet in 1975- 

A great effort has been made to recruit girls 
from the rural areas for the teacher training pro- 


g programme. Although in 
umber of candidates have 
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secondary schooling. The School Leaving Certifi- 
cate (SLC) is now required of teacher train- 
ing candidates although there has of necessity 
been some flexibility in recruiting for the primary 
teacher training programme under the project. In 
the first year, students followed courses preparing 
for the SLC examination concurrently with their 
teacher training programme. This has not proved 
a good solution, as programmes were overburdened 
and there was a conflict between the traditional 
teaching and learning methods required by the 
SLC programme and the more open methodology 
used in the teacher training programme. As a re- 
sult, the scope of the project has been enlarged to 
promote upgrading courses for potential teachers, 
and one such course has been tried on an exper- 
imental basis. In 1973, a seven weeks’ preparatory 
course was given to twenty-five girls with eighth 
and ninth grade passes who had been accepted for 
the 1973/74 teacher training programme. It is 
planned to give much more emphasis to such up- 
grading activities in the future either by organizing 
courses at the teacher training centres or, where 
this is not feasible, by organizing programmes for 
girls from rural areas at secondary schools serving 
a fairly large area which entails, of course, the 
provision of boarding facilities. 

The teacher training component includes pro- 
vision for fellowships for teacher trainees and 
teacher educators to study both at home and 
abroad. The purpose of the fellowships is to 
broaden the horizons of both the trainees and the 
instructors and to enable them to bring fresh ideas 
to their own work. 
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Though not specified in the original plan of 
operations, training women for community leader- 
ship and development has assumed an important 
role in the project. A special extracurricular course 
for the women primary teacher trainees, outside 
the regular co-educational curriculum, has been 
included in the programme since 1974. This course 
includes study and practical work in the field of 
health, nutrition, sanitation, child education, home 
and family life, and community development. 
Prior to the organization of the course, trainees 
were introduced to these subjects on a more infor- 
mal basis through their activities at the women’s 
student hostel. It is hoped that in the future 
the course will become a part of the regular 
teacher training curriculum so that women pri- 
mary teachers in the rural areas will be better 
equipped to contribute to the over-all development 
of the communities in which they live and work. 
Several courses in community development for vil- 
lage women, recruited with the help of the Nepal 
Women’s Organization with literacy as the only 
qualification, have also been organized at Pokhara. 
The courses offered in 1972, 1974 and 1975, in 
collaboration with the Ministry of Home and 
ly erat civics and he aa village and fam- 
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and also to help create an atmosphere in the vil- 
lages favourable to the education of girls and 
women. 

The provision of in-service training in the form 
of refresher courses for women primary teachers 
has recently got under way. In December 1974, at 
the same time as the course in community leader- 
ship for village women, a special refresher course 
was offered to thirty village teachers at the Pokhara 
campus, and a similar but shorter course at 
Dhankuta campus. In its later stages the project 
will give more emphasis to this activity. 


BOARDING FACILITIES 


The provision of adequate boarding facilities has 
from the beginning been one of the most important 
concerns of the project. Indeed without arrange- 
ments for such facilities a significant increase in 
the enrolment of women in teacher training pro- 
grammes would come about very slowly and it 
would virtually be impossible to bring in candi- 
dates for training from rural areas. Throughout 
the initial phases of the project the women’s hostel 
has been located in rented facilities. A permanent 
hostel at Pokhara is under construction and should 
be completed in the summer of 1975. Plans have 
been made to build a hostel at Dhankuta, as well 
as to construct boarding facilities at other cam- 
puses as the project is extended. The provision of 
adequate hostel facilities is a basic precondition 
for offering rural girls the opportunity to complete 
their secondary education away from home. 

The concern is not merely to provide women 
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with a suitable place to live. The hostel at Pokhara 
(like those envisaged in other locations) serves an 
important function as a centre for social and 
cultural activities. As mentioned above, it is also a 
centre for extracurricular activities in health and 
family education and community development. 
The hostel at Pokhara has proved particularly im- 
portant in helping young women from rural areas 
to gain in self-confidence through a shared group 
experience. And lastly, families are more willing to 
allow their daughters to leave the village if they are 
sure that they will be living in suitable conditions. 


SUPPORTING 
AND FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 


Supporting and follow-up activities associated with 
the project, though diffuse, are of crucial impor 
tance to its success. In 1971, in the initial phase, an 
information campaign was carried out in aie 
Gandaki zone to inform people of the objectives 
of the project and to encourage increased enrol- 
ment of girls in the primary schools as well as the 
recruitment of candidates for primary teacher 
training. The Unesco expert and the Nepalese 
liaison officer presented the objectives of the project 
at meetings and seminars for teachers, adminis- 
trators and local Panchayats. Posters and pam- 
phlets were distributed. Those in charge of the 
projects found that personal contact on the local 
level was one of the most effective means of gaining 
support for the project from parents, local govern- 
er ier ast and Prospective teacher trainees. 

€ year a radio campaign was begun and 
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use of the radio for informing the public has 
continued along with the distribution of written 
material. Incentives to schools showing increased 
enrolment of girls and recognition of the efforts of 
teachers in bringing this about have been provided 
in the form of prizes and awards financed by 
Unicef. The women’s primary teacher training 
programme itself contains elements designed to 
prepare the future teachers to engage in supporting 
activities in their communities. The trainees design 
posters and brochures and are made aware of the im- 
portance of working with the village Panchayats and 
parents in order to accomplish the long-range goals. 

Follow-up activities are essential to gauge the 
results of the project, to determine more effective 
approaches, and to reinforce what has been ac- 
complished. These have included visits to schools 
by the project officer and the liaison officer where 
teachers trained under the project are teaching. 
From the beginning of the project, follow-up or 
refresher courses for the women trained in the pro- 
gramme have been foreseen, although, as noted, 
this activity has only recently got under way. The 
high value placed on follow-up activities of all sorts 
is demonstrated by the emphasis which both the 
national authorities and international personnel 
wish to give to these in the near future. 


EVALUATION 


A mid-term evaluation of the project was under- 
taken in 1973 by the Nepalese National Com- 
mission for Unesco. The results of this compre- 
hensive survey were on the whole very promising 
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while at the same time showing clearly the extent 
of the problems still to be overcome. The survey 
found that in the districts studied there had beer, 
a significant increase in the participation rate z 
girls in primary schools, as much as 19 per ma 

in one district. The participation rate in the mi le 
schools, however, only increased slightly and 7 
some districts actually declined. In the selecte 

primary schools studied in seven districts of the 
Gandaki zone, the average enrolment of girls was 
24 per cent of the total, a significant improvement. 
Furthermore, the percentage of women teachers 1n 
the districts studied, though a small part of the 
total, has shown a steady increase and is higher 
than that in other districts. In terms of attitudes, 
the survey showed that villagers for the most part 
considered the education of boys to be more im- 
portant than that of girls, that girls were encour- 
aged to stay at home to help out with their younger 
brothers and sisters, and that girls’ education was 
regarded as an unproductive investment. At the 
same time it was found that the villagers approved 
of the presence of women teachers and felt that 
they would do much to encourage the increased 
enrolment of girls. The investigators also found 
that the rudimentary nature of some of the physical 
facilities does not Pose a major problem for girls’ 
primary education, nor does distance from schools 


as the majority of the Population is clustered in 
fair sized village districts. 
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and that greater efforts should be made by all 
concerned—teachers, supervisors—to make per- 
sonal contact with the parents and guardians of 
village girls and to make the local Panchayats 
more responsive to the education of girls. The 
team further recommended that emphasis be given 
to including girls and women in adult literacy pro- 
grammes. To significantly increase the number of 
women primary school teachers, it recommended 
that better co-ordination between the training of 
teachers and their employment be established 
through closer collaboration between the training 
centres and the district education offices and that 
a concerted effort be made to recruit girls from 
those areas where they would have the best oppor- 
tunities for employment after completion of their 
training. The team also judged that priority should 
be given to programmes in secondary schools at- 
tached to teacher training centres which offer 
rural girls the opportunity to study up to School 
Leaving Certificate level in order to increase the 
number of potential teacher training candidates 
and to programmes upgrading trained teachers 
to this level. Adequate hostel facilities for both 
types of programme are, they pointed out, a pre- 
condition. They further recommended that specific 
incentives in the form of scholarships, fellowships 
and prizes be given to women primary teachers to 
encourage them to work for increased enrolment 
of girls. The survey team also made the recommen- 
dation that in the drive to make education compul- 
sory and free, girls should be given priority and 
should be further aided by distribution of free 
textbooks. 
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In February 1975, one and a half years after the 
evaluation survey was undertaken, a meeting was 
held by the Government of Nepal, Unesco and 
UNDP, with Unicef participating, for a tripartite 
review of the project. The review committee posi- 
tively assessed the results of the experiment and 
made a number of recommendations for its last 
stages and its possible continuation. It strongly 
recommended that the project be continued and 
included in the 1975-80 Country Programme and 
that application be made for other international 
funds to finance construction of hostel facilities. In 
the opinion of the committee, the project would be 
strengthened by greater emphasis on more effec- 
tive recruitment of teacher trainees, more attention 
to providing opportunities for girls from rural areas 
to acquire the qualifications to enter teacher train- 
ing, and provision on a regular basis in the teacher 
training centres for in-service, upgrading and re- 
fresher courses for practising teachers. Finally, the 
committee recommended that more attention be 
given to preparing future primary school teachers 
for their role as leaders in community develop- 
ment through courses integrated into the teacher 
training programme in nutrition and child edu- 


cation, health and sanitation and community 
development. 


The experimental project in Nepal illustrates the 
difficulties of introducing universal primary edu- 
cation in countries with large rural populations 
and deeply ingrained traditions concerning the 
role of women and their education. It has con- 
centrated on the fundamental issue of providing 
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girls with the opportunity to acquire a primary 
education. In directing the major effort to training 
women primary school teachers the project has 
provided Nepal with a number of women, even if 
so far very few, who will act as agents of change. 
They may also serve as examples encouraging 
young girls to take advantage of the opportunities 
now opening in order to become in turn active 
participants in the development process. 
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With a well-established system of public primary 
and secondary education and with virtually equal 
participation rates for girls and boys, Chile, at the 
end of the sixties, turned its attention to the ques- 
tion of adapting education to the needs of indus- 
trial and technological development. The govern- 
ment accordingly placed the reform and expansion 
of technical and vocational education high on its 
list of educational priorities. It was also quite clear 
that new policies were called for if girls and women 
were to benefit equally from this reform. Although 
girls made up 53 per cent of the secondary school 
enrolment, by far the vast majority were enrolled 
in academic programmes, neglecting the science 
and maths streams and, hence, the careers to which 
these studies might lead. The technical education 
readily available to them centred on the so-called 
feminine trades and professions, e.g. hairdressing, 
secretarial work, dress-making, social work. With 


1. This chapter is based on the information provided by the 
Chilean National Commission for Unesco in the document 
prepared by Lucia Garcia: El Acceso de la Mujer a las Carreras 
Technicas, Santiago de Chile, 1974- 
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a view to promoting the full participation of 
women in the country’s economic development, 
Chile asked to participate in the experimental pro- 
gramme sponsored by Unesco to achieve equality 
of access to education for girls and women. 


OBJECTIVES 


In 1968 the Government of Chile signed an agree- 
ment with Unesco to undertake an experimental 
project over a period of six years, to facilitate the 
access of girls and women to technical careers 
through technical education, The project, which 
terminated in 1974, was designed to create broader 
technical education opportunities for girls on an 
equal footing with boys. Furthermore, this edu- 
cation was directed to equipping girls, as well as 
boys, to continue higher scientific and techno- 
logical studies if they so chose. In-depth studies 
were planned to analyse the demand for techni- 
cally trained women and the obstacles to their 
employment. The experimental project was to 
be implemented through the organization of new 
technical education programmes in selected pilot 
schools, 

_ Unesco agreed to contribute the services of tech- 
nical education experts and an expert in social sci- 
ence as well as to furnish the equipment necessary 
for the project. It was also responsible for organiz- 
ing a seminar during the first phase to examine the 
experimental project and its possible application to 
other countries in the region. In addition fellow- 
ships were provided for technical teachers to study 
abroad. The Government of Chile, for its part, 
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agreed to provide the necessary premises and staff 
for the project, and such equipment as was avail- 
able in the country. Most important, the plan of 
operation provided for the establishment of a co- 
ordinating committee to ensure smooth lines of col- 
laboration between the Unesco experts, the govern- 
mental authorities and Chilean industry. Another 
committee was formed to work out new technical 
education curricula and develop innovative teach- 
ing methods and materials. 


BACKGROUND STUDIES 


As an initial step toward implementation, studies 
were undertaken to analyse the situation of women 
in Chile with respect to their access to technical 
education and related careers, the results of which 
were presented at the regional expert seminar held 
at the end of 1969. The survey revealed that tech- 
nical and vocational education was, as a whole, 
inadequate for the needs of the country. In the 
past, most skilled workers and middle-level tech- 
nicians were trained on a more or less informal 
basis within industry. Technical and vocational 
education within the formal school system re- 
mained in a very weak state, and schools were 
poorly equipped and staffed. The education and 
training conducted in them was ill-adapted to oc- 
cupational requirements and to the demands of the 
labour market. Thus, facilitating the access of girls 
to technical education had to go hand in hand with 
an effort to improve the quality of this education 
as a whole. Furthermore, the study showed that, 
although in theory girls could attend a number of 
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technical and vocational institutions, their num- 
bers were negligible: in one industrial school of 
700 students only four were girls. Go-education in 
schools preparing for employment in the modern 
sector, although admitted in principle, was simply 
not a reality. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The project in Chile was specifically centred on 
improving the quality of technical and vocational 
education in general by adapting the curriculum of 
two pilot schools more closely to real economic 
needs and employment prospects and encouraging 
the enrolment of girls in the new programmes. Two 
recently built schools located in low-income areas 
of Santiago were chosen for the site of the project, 
thus enlarging employment opportunities for young 
people from disadvantaged backgrounds. The two 
schools were very different in character: the Tech- 
nical School No. 6 of La Cisterna was originally a 
girls’ technical school offering training in the tra- 
ditional feminine trades, the industrial school at 
Renca had been an institution for boys offering 
training in mechanics, The project aimed to make 
both these schools fully co-educational and to offer 
new courses of study, gradually phasing out the old 
curriculum, Both schools require eight years’ basic 
education for entry and offer courses of four years’ 
duration composed of general studies and pro- 
fessional training leading to qualification as a 
middle-level technician, At Cisterna, four new 
specialities were added to the curriculum: chem- 


istry, computer programming (from 1974 changed 
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to data processing), textiles and bilingual secretarial 
training. Under the project, chemistry and elec- 
tronics were added to the specialities at Renca. 
The basic principles of the new curricula intro- 
duced at La Cisterna and Renca are envisaged as a 
guide for the future development of the country’s 
technical and vocational education. According 
to these principles, the development of technical 
and vocational education should be closely co- 
ordinated with the development of industry and the 
progress of scientific and technological research, as 
well as with national social and economic objec- 
tives. Technical and vocational education should 
be preceded by eight or nine years of basic general 
education. It should also serve a broader purpose 
than merely providing young people with the theor- 
etical and practical training required for a par- 
ticular job. It should offer a wider educational 
experience permitting personal development, and 
enhancing the capacity for self-expression, judge- 
ment, understanding and adaptation to new situ- 
ations, Practical work, while assuming a larger 
place in the curriculum, should also serve broader 
educational objectives developing critical judge- 
ment and problem-solving abilities and promoting 
a spirit of inquiry. Technical and vocational edu. 
cation should in no way limit the possibilities of the 


student but, on the contrary, should be designed 
in such a way that all may develop their potential 
to its highest extent. Every effort should be made 
to ensure a smooth transition between school and 
active employment and, in this regard, special at- 
tention should be given to physical facilities—build- 
ings and equipment—which, while designed for 
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educational purposes, should also to a great extent 
reflect the atmosphere and realities of the working 
world. Most important of all in the context of the 
project, since women should participate fully with 
men in the development of their country, they 
should be admitted on an equal footing with men 
to technical and vocational education preparing 
them for this task and should be actively encour- 
aged to take advantage of these opportunities. 

On the basis of these principles, the curricula 
and programmes designed for the project were 
aimed at training qualified and adaptable middle- 
level technicians who would not be at the mercy of 
technological change or changes in labour market 
demands, 

Those responsible for the programme design in 
the pilot schools were faced with the task of devising 
a curriculum which would provide students with 
both the necessary breadth of education and the 
essential technical qualifications. It was decided to 
offer in the first three years a rather large general 
education component along with basic technical 
and scientific courses, Specialization is progressive 
and only in the last year isa highly specialized 
component offered. Practical experience through- 
out the programme of study in laboratories and 
workshops, an element previously neglected, re- 
calves special emphasis, After completing the course 
of study in the schools, students may be better pre- 
pared for the period of practical work in industry 


required before they are awarded full technician 
qualification. 
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THE PRACTICAL CURRICULUM 
COMPONENT 


From the inception of the project, it was obvious 
that the goal of relating technical and vocational 
education more closely to the country’s real devel- 
opment needs would never be achieved without a 
major change in the practical aspect of the training 
and education offered in the schools. In the past, 
the curriculum had been primarily geared to theor- 
etical elements of little use to graduates seeking a 
place in the labour market or had been narrowly 
specialized, offering few possibilities for future ad- 
vancement and no protection against technological 
change or changes in the demands of the market, 
Programmes had to be adapted to the requirements 
of future technicians as well as to the real needs, 
both short-term and long-term, of industry. Such 
adaptation required the establishment of close lines 
of co-operation between the pilot schools and in- 
dustry, both for curriculum development and for 
student placement. The problem of strengthening 
the practical component of technical education was 
dealt with in four ways: inclusion of more relevant 
Practical laboratory and workshop activities in the 
curriculum itself; revision of the required period 
of work in industry prior to full technical quali- 
fication; the further training and upgrading of 
teachers in the practical aspect of their special 
field; and the organization of formal co-operation 

etween the pilot schools and industry through the 
“gency of CORFO (Corporación de Fromento de 
la Producción), the autonomous state institution 
or promoting industrial development. 
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In 1972 an agreement was signed by the Minis- 
try of Education and CORFO establishing the 
lines of co-operation for implementing the exper- 
imental project—a collaboration which has proved 
very fruitful. CORFO has arranged for students 
to visit various industries and do practical work 
both during the programme of study and after. 
It has provided much needed assistance in placing 
students in industry for the periods of practical work 
required for full qualification as well as in aiding 
former students to find appropriate employment. 
Follow-up activities to determine the attitude of 
employers towards the work of former students of 
the two pilot schools and in general to bring indus- 
trial employers into closer relation with the schools 
have also been undertaken by CORFO. These ac- 
tivities, together with aid in financing equipment 
of the schools, provide a valuable concrete example 
of how education and the world of work may be 
more closely related for the benefit of the individual 
and of over-all economic development. 

The organization of a Significant practical 
component in the technician training curriculum 
was hampered by a number of factors. Poorly 
equipped laboratories and workshops at both La 
Cisterna and Renca proved a major obstacle. As a 
result, throughout the Project, as many funds as 
possible, both international and national, were di- 
rected to acquiring and installing the equipment 
necessary for training well-qualified technicians in 
the procedures and Processes which they will use in 
the future, Indeed in 1974, at the termination of 
the project, some funds originally earmarked for 
other purposes were re-channelled into equipment. 
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In the last phase of the project, an attempt was 
made to design the practical component in such a 
way as to simulate real working conditions, thus 
giving students not only the necessary technical 
training but also an understanding of what they 
may expect in employment. Plans are under way 
to create productive workshops or production units 
attached to the pilot schools. In these shops, under 
the direction of qualified teachers, students will 
learn the techniques necessary for their chosen oc- 
cupation and familiarize themselves with the ap- 
propriate equipment. In addition, the work done 
in these will be directed to a definite purpose—pro- 
viding services or producing items which may then 
be sold to help finance and maintain equipment for 
the schools. There are a number of advantages to 
this plan. Not only will financial benefits be derived 
from the production units, but students will be 
closely involved in the production process rather 
than carrying out exercises which have little signifi- 
cance in the world of employment. On the other 
hand, there are certain dangers of which the pro- 
ponents of this approach are well aware: the pro- 
duction units must be designed so that the fun- 
damental pedagogical function does not become 
subordinate to the production function. By the time 
the project came to an end, several experiments had 
been undertaken at Renca with promising results, 
including the installation in 1974 of a shop for 
manufacturing electrical transformers as well as a 
mineral analysis laboratory serving the light mining 
industry. Concrete plans have been made for other 
units including a galvanoplastics shop planned in 
co-operation with CORFO which, in addition to 
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ensuring commercial contacts, providing technical 
data and making available its own experimental 
laboratory, may also be in a position to finance 
some of the basic equipment. Several similar possi- 
bilities are under study for implementation at La 
Cisterna in the textile, chemical and secretarial 
fields. At present it is far too early to evaluate this 
approach but there is every indication that it is a 
very promising and positive one. 

In Chile, nine months? practical industrial ex- 
perience in an occupation related to the special 
field of study is required for full qualification as a 
technician, In the past, however, graduates of tech- 
nical schools experienced great difficulty in finding 
enterprises willing to take them on to complete 
their qualification. Thus, a large number of tech- 
nical school graduates found the way blocked to 
full qualification and hence employment corre- 
sponding to their interests and training. The exper- 
imental project made a great effort to remedy this 
situation and, thanks in large measure to the assist- 
ance of CORFO, largely overcame the problem for 
the graduates of the pilot schools. A reform of the 
content of the practical training is also under way. 
Previously, qualification was only awarded after 
the trainee had presented a report at the end of the 
nine-month period. The type of report resembled 
those for university academic courses and was there- 
fore not all in keeping with the nature of the prac- 
tical experience nor its objectives. In the future, 
evaluation of trainees’ performance will be made 
on a new basis. An initial report will be considered 
by a committee of teachers from the school and 
guidance to further study and work given accord- 
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ingly. These teachers will further consult with those 
responsible for directing the trainees’ practical work 
to evaluate their performance, ability to adapt to 
working conditions and the effectiveness of the pro- 
gramme as a whole. The trainee, at the end of the 
period of practical work, will then submit a final 
report. 


IN-SERVICE TEACHER TRAINING 


Without qualified teachers, any such ambitious 
curriculum reform as that undertaken in the proj- 
ect would remain a dead letter. As a result, the 
international experts responsible for guiding the 
experiment placed great emphasis on the upgrading 
and further education of teachers, particularly in 
the practical aspects of their special field, in order 
to strengthen the training component of the new 
programmes. A number of in-service courses were 
organized for the faculty of the two pilot schools 
with quite good results. The participation rates on 
these courses were very high and there is an un- 
doubted eagerness on the part of the teachers to 
continue in this way. Until 1974, these courses 
were organized in co-operation with university 1n- 
structors but in that year two courses, one for elec- 
tronic teachers, the other for chemistry teachers, 
were given at the experimental centre of INACAP, 
the national institute of vocational training. The 
courses given in co-operation with INACAP were 
conducted with only minimum expense and it is 
very likely that this means of in-service traming 1s 
the route to be developed in the future. 
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ADAPTATION 
TO CHANGING REQUIREMENTS 


In the course of the project a continuous effort was 
made to adapt the programmes in the pilot schools 
to changing educational, industrial and individual 
requirements. Several examples illustrate this flexi- 
bility. In the past the education given in the tech- 
nical and industrial schools was terminal in nature 
and gifted students found themselves with no possi- 
bility of higher studies. This policy was designed to 
halt both overcrowding in the universities and the 
increasing rate of unemployment among university 
graduates. The result, however, was to downgrade 
even further the value of a secondary technical 
education. In accordance with new national edu- 
cational policy directions, the project introduced a 
curriculum of general studies into the pilot schools 
which, though directed primarily to the require- 
ments of technical professions, will nevertheless 
provide a foundation for those who so wish to 
pursue higher studies. A second change, designed 
to alleviate the problem of educational wastage, 
was made in the pilot schools at the end of the 
project. Many entrants to the programmes lacked 
the interest and aptitudes necessary to complete 
the course of study and the consequence was 
a rather high drop-out rate. In the future an en- 
trance examination will be required in order to 
better guide Prospective students towards special- 
ities which correspond to their particular talents. 
The close relations which have been established 


with industry have led to further changes in the 
programmes, 
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For example, after evaluation of trainees’ per- 
formance, a number of employers recommended 
that the physics courses for prospective chemical 
technicians be strengthened and such a course re- 
vision is under way. A two-year course in the field 
of industrial textiles at La Cisterna was introduced 
in response to the evident needs of a special group 
of students: far too many young women were drop- 
ping out of the four-year programme after two 
years, unprepared and unqualified for employment. 
The new course is designed to train skilled workers 
with recognized qualifications for the textile indus- 
try, thereby meeting both the needs of industry and 
those of this particular group. 


RESULTS AND EVALUATION 


When it terminated in 1974, the experimental proj- 
ect in Chile had a number of accomplishments to 
its credit. The major goals—demonstrating how 
technical and vocational education as a whole 
might be strengthened and more closely dirggted 
to fulfilling the conditions of development, an 

broadening the access of women to technical ca- 
reers—were ambitious ones. Full achievement a 
these goals required working with a nomber : 

exceedingly complex factors—to cite only two of the 
most obvious, establishing a close working axe 
ship between education, industry and ieee 
planning and changing attitudes with regard t the 
proper education and role of women. Certainly no 
project limited to two schools and concentrating “i 
revamping programmes and curricula cou ope 
to attain these aims. In the opinion, however, o 
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all who participated in the planning and execution 
of the project, much valuable experience was ac- 
quired in the six years of its duration and a number 
of paths for future action cleared. 

The most concrete accomplishment of the proj- 
ect was to show how lines of co-operation may be 
worked out between education and industry at a 
number of levels, thereby strengthening technical 
and vocational education and making it truly rel- 
evant to the needs of individuals and the society in 
which they live. Co-operation between the pilot 
schools and the various branches of CORFO led to 
both an improvement in the quality of the practical 
training for middle-level technicians in certain 
fields and an improvement in employment oppor- 
tunities for the young people completing their edu- 
cation and training. Furthermore, the collab- 
oration with employers in following up former 
students provided a strong basis for evaluation 
of the programmes instituted in the two pilot 
schools and for their consequent future improve- 
ment. 

On the surface, the experimental project was 
less successful in its major goal of increasing the 
access of women to technical careers through 
broader technical education opportunities. It is 
necessary, however, to bear in mind that any 
change in the role and status of women has far 
more profound social implications than does edu- 
cational reform per se where principles are gener- 
ally agreed and only the ways and means need be 
worked out. Seen in this light, the project has been 
successful in so far as, while demonstrating the 
extent of the problem of opening new technical 
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careers to women, it has indicated that valid sol- 
utions may be found. 

The project demonstrated very clearly that, 
though girls may have equal access to techni- 
cal education for employment in the modern sec- 
tor, their own attitudes and those of their fam- 
ilies militate against their taking advantage of 
the opportunities offered. Several sets of figures 
from the final evaluation of the project highlight 
this fact. Whereas La Cisterna, originally a girls’ 
technical school offering a programme in the 
traditionally acceptable field of secretarial train- 
ing, was completely co-educational at the end of 
the project, Renca, offering programmes in more 
traditionally masculine fields, in particular elec- 
tronics, has only a go per cent feminine enrolment. 
As further evidence, there were 1,500 applicants 
for a traditional girls’ technical school as against 
600 for La Cisterna. Those evaluating the project 
concluded that more attention should be given in 
the future to guidance in the eighth and final year 
of basic education and a massive effort undertaken 
to utilize all means of information to change atti- 
tudes on the part of parents, the girls themselves, 
employers and the schools. : . 

The following figures provide a further basis for 
evaluating the accomplishments and weaknesses 
of the project. Only those figures relating to the 
fields of chemistry, textiles and electronics have 
been used since there has been no difficulty in en- 
rolling girls in the secretarial training programme 
as this leads to employment widely accepted as 
appropriate for girls and women. Also, because of 
changes in the whole focus of the programme and 
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its introduction at a later date, the figures from 
the computer programming section at La Cisterna 
are of little significance at present: 
1. Girls as percentage of total enrolments in 1973 (1969 
figures in parentheses). 
La Cisterna: chemistry, 61 (43); textiles, 61 (38). 
Renca: chemistry, 28 (54); electronics, 7 (9)- 
2. Girls as percentage of total graduates in 1973 (1977 
figures in parentheses). 
La Cisterna: chemistry, 55 (56); textiles, 37 (89). 
Renca: chemistry, 40 (50); electronics, 11 (7). 
3. Percentage of girls among graduates employed in field 
of specialization or doing practical work in industry 
in 1973 (1971 figures in parentheses). 
La Cisterna:! chemistry, 58 (50); textiles, 35 (100). 
Renca: chemistry, 57 (57); electronics, 7 (0). 
If one considers the enrolment figures (the first set) 
the recruitment of girls at Renca has suffered a 
decline, while at La Cisterna there has been an 
improvement. That there has been an over-all 
decline in the percentage of girls as compared to 
boys completing the programme is indicated in the 
second set. The third set of figures, however, shows 
a reasonably positive trend in all programmes ex- 
cept textiles as regards employment of women in 
their special fields. On the whole these figures do 
not show a radical improvement in the access of 
the women graduates of the two pilot schools to 
technical careers. However, a closer look at the 
figures for the chemistry programme reveals a posi- 
tive element. 


1. The 1973 figures for La Cisterna apply to those engaged in re- 
quired practical work. 
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In 1973, at La Cisterna, girls made a very good 
showing as 55 per cent of the graduating class, and 
formed a respectable portion of the same class at 
Renca. If these figures are compared with those 
for 1973 taken from the third set of figures, girls 
have done reasonably well in terms of their em- 
ployment: only 55 per cent of the class gradu- 
ating from La Cisterna, they formed 58 per cent of 
the group of graduates employed on practical 
work; even more impressive, although forming only 
40 per cent of the graduating class at Renca, they 
nevertheless accounted for 57 per cent of the group 
employed in the special field. From these figures, 
it may be concluded that given equal oppor- 
tunities for enrolment in a programme (which, to 
be sure, is not generally identified with a strictly 
masculine profession) and placement in employ- 
ment after completing a course, girls’ performance 
both in studies and on the job is cqual to that of 
boys. Further, the educational investment appears 
equally valid for girls and for boys. The figures are 
even more impressive and demonstrate the value 
of the approach taken in the experimental project 
when compared with over-all figures for 1973 
which indicate that only 10 per cent of technical 
school graduates in Chile were at that time em- 
ployed in the occupational field for which they had 
trained. The figures gathered as a result of the 
evaluation of the project are certainly not conclus- 
ive but they are promising enough to encourage 
further efforts along the same lines. 

The evaluation of the project included an in- 
quiry concerning employers’ opinions of the gradu- 
ates of the two pilot schools. This showed that the 
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girls trained as chemical technicians were working 
in a variety of industries—pharmaceuticals and 
cosmetics, fertilizers and pesticides, the chemical 
laboratory of a metallurgical industry. Further- 
more, employers attested to the high quality of the 
young women’s work and their ability to adapt to 
the working situation. These initial views further 
support the evidence of the figures, namely that 
the return on the investment in girls’ technical 
education for employment in the modern sector is 
on a par with that of boys. 

The attitudes of women students in the pilot 
schools add weight to these findings. As another 
aspect of evaluating the project, a questionnaire 
was circulated among women fourth-year students 
at both pilot schools during the 1973/74. academic 
year. This questionnaire was designed to evaluate 
their attitudes towards the programme of study and 
their employment prospects and to elicit sugges- 
tions for improvement in the programme. The 
responses of girls enrolled in the chemistry pro- 
gramme showed over-all satisfaction with the 
course of study. Very significantly, they felt that 
they enjoyed the same opportunities as men for 
employment in their fields and that it was no 
easier for men than for women to find such em- 
ployment. After four years, ina co-educational pro- 
gramme, they exhibited a rather high degree of self- 
confidence, which on the whole seems well founded. 


The experimental project has demonstrated that 
given equal opportunities, treatment and encour- 
agement, girls are capable in technical fields, may 
enter technical professions on an equal basis with 
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boys and develop the necessary confidence in their 
abilities. 

By their intensive recruitment into programmes 
leading to employment in the modern sector and 
through the co-operative efforts of education and 
industry, technical education and related careers 
may be significantly broadened. The major prob- 
lem is to find means of encouraging more girls to 
take advantage of these opportunities. The solution 
involves, among numerous other elements, explo- 
ration of more effective means of providing girls 
with appropriate educational and vocational guid- 
ance as well as ways of changing attitudes in the 
community. 

In continuing efforts to reform education in 
Chile and to fully integrate women into the 
economic and technological development of the 
country, the project will have served as a guide 
both to effective action within the school system 
and to constructive approaches for removing the 
more complex obstacles, rooted in basic schooling 
and society at large, hindering open access of girls 
and women to technical careers. 
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Part II Problems 
and approaches 
to action 


The climate 
of opinion 


Profound change can only be wrought in a favour- 
able climate of opinion. The unwillingness of many 
men and women to accept, and work towards, 
equality in every facet of life is the greatest obstacle 
to improving the status of women. All three exper- 
imental projects described in Part I confirmed this 
proposition with regard to equal educational and 
employment opportunities for women. Aware of 
the problems which would be encountered from 
the beginning, those responsible for designing and 
implementing the projects were forced to deal at 
each step with negative attitudes on the part of 
both the community at large and prospective par- 
ticipants. In Upper Volta, field staff sent out to 
enlist the participation of villages in the project, 
had first to overcome the suspicions of the men, 
to explain the goals of the project and to demon- 
strate how the education of women would benefit 
the community as a whole before they. could ad- 
dress the women as a group. In Nepal, interviews 
with parents in the villages showed that many 
considered the education of girls to be a worthless 
investment and feared that sending girls to school 
would disrupt the patterns of traditional life. All 
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three projects, then, had as a major underlying 
concern the creation of a favourable climate of 
opinion which was a pre-condition for attaining 
their specific goals and the extent to which they 
achieved this is a good measure of their over-all 
success. 

Any attempt to change the status of women 
elicits the expression of deeply rooted opposition, 
and attempts to create equal educational and bet- 
ter employment opportunities are no exception. 
The arguments justifying inaction are numerous 
but usually based on a certain conception of 
womens’ traditional role and a fear that if this 
changed there will be a breakdown of moral and 
cultural values. It is easy to scoff at such arguments 
as retrograde or contrary to generally accepted 
principles of fundamental human rights. The atti- 
tudes expressed are none the less facts which must 
be dealt with and, if possible, changed. In some 
societies it is feared that promoting literacy among 
women will lead to dire consequences. In others, 
primary and secondary general education for girls 
is accepted as natural, but education for employ- 
ment or for the exercise of a profession is regarded 
as useless and perhaps undesirable. Where higher 
education is generally thought appropriate for 
those women who wish to avail themsclves of it, 
only certain fields are considered suitable. In so- 
cieties where many if not most women are cm- 
ployed, they do not enjoy the same opportunities 
for advancement and are not prepared through 
their education and training for higher status jobs: 
it is acceptable for a woman to be a teacher but 
not an administrator, a laboratory assistant but 
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not an engineer, a secretary but not an executive, 
a field labourer but not a tractor driver or a farm 
manager. 

Whereas the expansion of educational and em- 
ployment opportunities for men is accepted as a 
major road to progress, this is not everywhere the 
case for women because of their family role and 
the fact that they are viewed both as examples and 
repositories of traditional values. These attitudes 
towards women and their education, while indeed 
providing a special and necessary place for women 
in society, nevertheless serve to keep them in a 
subservient position with limited horizons. They 
effectively prevent women from fully participating 
in or benefiting from, much less directing, the de- 
velopment process. The problem is, then, to dem- 
onstrate that the exclusion of half the population 
of a given country from the development process 
(and moreover that half which has the most direct 
influence on the attitudes and thinking of future 
generations) will gravely compromise development. 

Education taken in the broadest sense is one of 
the major, perhaps the major, channel for changing 
the climate of opinion concerning the creation of 
equal educational opportunities for women and an 
equal chance to participate fully in the larger 
concerns of their societies. In the three exper- 
imental projects, education has been both a means 
of implementation and an end. Thus, on the 
one hand, the projects have been concerned with 
broadening in specific ways the educational op- 
portunities available to women and at the same 
time have used education to create attitudes which 
not only allow women to take advantage of these 
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but also positively encourage them to do so. Each 
demonstrates in its own way the extent of the prob- 
lem as well as possible approaches to changing 
these attitudes. 

All three projects approached the problem of 
changing attitudes on two levels: on the com- 
munity level both prior to and during implemen- 
tation, and on the level of those girls and women 
participating in the project. 

One of the central objectives of the sociological 
surveys carried out in the projects was to deter- 
mine the attitudes towards new educational op- 
portunities for girls and women on the part of the 
various communities to whom the projects were 
addressed. In Nepal and Upper Volta, attitudes 
varied considerably from group to group in the 
rural areas, depending on the social constitution 
and cultural traditions of the particular village or 
group of villages concerned. As a result of these 
studies, approaches towards creating a favourable 
climate of opinion varied within each project. In 
Upper Volta, for example, most of the villages in 
Kongoussi possess a rather rigid patriarchal struc- 
ture in which women enjoy few rights while in the 
Pô zones, women enjoy a relative degree of free- 
dom and independence. In Kongoussi, therefore, 
a comparatively long initial information campaign 
addressed to the men in the villages was carried 
out prior to the organization of informal classes in 
community development for women. In Pô, on the 
other hand, direct contact could be made with the 
women and the programme organized within a 
very short time of the decision to begin implemen- 
tation in that zone. 
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In both Nepal and Upper Volta, extensive per- 
sonal contacts between international experts and 
counterpart staff, on the one hand, and the local 
authorities and men and women of the villages, on 
the other, proved the most effective means of gain- 
ing and sustaining support for the projects. In 
Nepal, the most successful recruitment of candi- 
dates from rural areas for primary teacher training 
was achieved as a result of journeys made into 
the countryside by recruitment missions. These 
missions spoke with village leaders, pointing out 
the benefits to be derived from enrolling girls in 
school and how this might be best achieved if 
women primary teachers were trained for the rural 
schools. The missions emphasized that the girls, 
once trained as teachers, would be returning to the 
villages to aid in the development of their own 
communities. It was further necessary to assure 
parents that during the teacher training pro- 
gramme the young women would be provided 
with proper boarding facilities. In the first year of 
the project, before this method of personal contacts 
for recruitment was used, the number of young 
women recruited from rural areas to participate in 
the teacher training programme fell far short of 
stated goals. After the missions began their work, 
the goals for each year were virtually achieved. 
This method of recruitment has proved so valuable 
that, in the extension of the experiment in pri- 
mary teacher training for women throughout the 
country, heavy reliance on recruitment missions 
has been strongly recommended by those evalu- 
ating the results of the project. Personal contacts 
with a view to changing attitudes in rural areas, 
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though highly effective, nevertheless require far 
more staff than were or are available in either 
Nepal or Upper Volta. Other projects which might 
be undertaken to create new and more nearly equal 
educational opportunities for girls and women in 
rural areas might well profit from this experience. 
It is necessary from the beginning to provide for 
sufficient staff not only to make initial contacts but 
to follow them up throughout the duration of the 
project. 

The project in Chile, carried out in a heavily 
populated urban area, was concentrated not so 
much on creating a climate of opinion in the 
community to encourage the enrolment of girls in 
technical education programmes as on cultivating 
positive attitudes among prospective employers 
towards hiring girls and young women having 
completed the appropriate training. This approach 
was based on the supposition that if girls com- 
pleting programmes at Renca or La Cisterna could 
find well-paid employment in interesting jobs cor- 
responding to their training and qualifications, 
other girls would more easily follow the example of 
the experimental groups and would be encouraged 
to do so by their parents. Thus, within the lines of 
co-operation worked out with CORFO, the proj- 
ect succeeded in placing a high percentage of 
the girls completing the programmes in appro- 
priate employment through contacts with individ- 
ual employers. Again, such an approach, though 
of proved value, requires a large staff and time- 
consuming initial contacts and close follow-up 
action. 


There appears to be little doubt that the mass 
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media are a valuable means for influencing atti- 
tudes and ways of thinking in contemporary so- 
ciety. The possibilities offered by the mass media 
were explored in all three projects, although on 
such a small scale that concrete results are difficult 
to measure at the present time. In Upper Volta, 
special radio broadcasts were used as a means of 
reinforcing the adult education classes for women 
given in the villages, and were treated as an inte- 
gral part of the project. In Nepal, several special 
radio programmes concerning the project were 
broadcast but a concerted effort is now planned to 
create a dramatic radio serial revolving around a 
woman teacher in a village school who is trained 
in the project. Rather than using the radio, the 
project in Nepal has until now concentrated on 
developing and distributing printed information 
and posters to the local communities, some of which 
material has been produced by the young women 
in the teacher training programme. Although little 
was done in Chile to exploit the mass media so as 
to promote the access of women to technical ca- 
reers, recommendations concerning the future ex- 
tension of the project to other schools have strongly 
favoured giving more attention to this means of 
communication. 

The use of mass media presupposes general avail- 
ability of radio receivers while the use of printed 
materials naturally presupposes at least a minimum 
level of literacy. The mass media will therefore 
have a more immediate impact in an urban setting. 
When directed to rural areas, there must be a 
concomitant effort to provide access to the media, 
as has been done in Upper Volta. There, radio 
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receivers have been provided to the villages, and 
plans are being formulated to develop newsletters 
directed to the newly literate. 

On the whole, the results of these two major ap- 
proaches to changing community attitudes towards 
broader educational opportunities for women have 
been positive. In an investigation undertaken in the 
villages as part of the extensive mid-term evalu- 
ation of the project in Nepal, residents of villages 
with women primary teachers expressed their satis- 
faction with these teachers and felt that parents 
were less hesitant to send their daughters to school 
with a woman teacher present. A man from the 
village of Boulenga in the Kongoussi zone of Upper 
Volta pointed proudly to the fact that the women 
in his village participated enthusiastically in the 
project and noted that what they had learned 
served to make life more agreeable for everyone in 
the community. A reporter making a tour of some 
of the villages involved in the project also noted a 
considerable change in the attitudes of the men 
who appeared more and more convinced of the 
value of the project. The certificates delivered by 
several employers in Chile to girls trained in the 
chemical technician programmes of the two exper- 
imental schools expressed complete satisfaction 
with the quality of the girls’ preparation and their 
ability to perform their jobs well. 

Whereas community support was one of the 
basic preconditions for successful implementation 
of the three experimental projects, the projects were 
specifically directed to changing the attitudes of 
the girls and women participating. All three proj- 
ects served to make the girls and women studying 
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in the experimental institutions or attending in- 
formal classes or brief training programmes aware 
of their potential to contribute to development 
through their own education. The ways in which 
education helps to heighten women’s awareness of 
their own potential and gives them confidence in 
its fulfilment, and the extent to which the three 
projects succeeded in achieving these results, are 
demonstrated by the attitudes of the participants 
themselves. The responses to the questionnaires 
circulated among fourth-year women students at 
Renca and La Cisterna in Chile, clearly revealed 
the girls’ confidence in their own abilities at the 
end of their preparatory education and training. 
The teacher training programme in Nepal empha- 
sized the role which future teachers would play in 
development and particularly their role in encour- 
aging increased enrolment of girls in the schools. 
Follow-up investigations of trained teachers posted 
in villages showed that they felt themselves to be 
contributing to the attainment of these objectives. 
Impressions gathered from some of the participants 
in the Upper Volta project further confirm these 
tendencies. The members of a village literacy class 
in Kongoussi noted the concrete results of their 
education in the improved health of their children 
and improved conditions of living, and expressed 
their desire to continue learning. A woman leader 
from a village in Banfora noted the desire of her 
village to participate fully in the programme be- 
cause of the results already obtained in other vil- 
lages which began participation in the project 
several years before. 

Although it must be borne in mind that all 
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three projects were experimental in nature and im- 
plemented on a relatively limited scale with limited 
resources, the approaches used to change attitudes 
both in the community as a whole and among the 
women and girls participating may be considered 
promising. Certainly there have been no miracles 
but on the other hand there has been appreciable 
progress. 

In the light of the three projects, it is clear that 
all efforts to broaden educational opportunities for 
girls and women and to encourage them to take 
advantage of these must include a conscious and 
continuing effort to inform the community at large, 
to gain its support and to sustain positive attitudes. 
This holds whether the new opportunities are 
opened within the formal education system or out- 
side it. Furthermore, the education programme 
offered to girls and women must aim at heightening 
awareness of their possibilities and instilling confi- 
dence that they will be able to perform creditably 
the roles for which this education is preparing 
them. The approaches used in the projects—p¢et- 
sonal contacts, the mass media, relating the pro- 
grammes of education to womens’ role in develop- 
ment—are all promising. Certainly much remains 
to be done in exploring and experimenting with the 
possibilities offered by the approaches used in the 
three projects, as well as in devising other effective 
approaches. The approaches used, with their obvi- 
ous limitations and difficulties in certain contexts, 
nevertheless point to ways in which a climate of 
opinion might be created favourable to full equality 
of opportunity for women to be educated, employed 
and to participate in development. 
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Many countries are at present faced with the enor- 
mous task of expanding their education systems in 
order to make basic education available to groups 
of the population heretofore excluded, while at the 
same time creating new structures and content re- 
sponsive to development requirements. As these 
reforms are undertaken, special measures are re- 
quired to ensure that women will benefit from them 
and be prepared to participate fully in the devel- 
opment process. 

Any programme addressed to integrating women 
in development in accordance with the country’s 
over-all development priorities involves dealing 
with a complex set of factors. Broadening women’s 
educational opportunities is not just a matter of 
creating new educational facilities or providing ac- 
cess to those already established. The situation of 
women in virtually all societies poses special prob- 
lems when it comes to creating equality of oppor- 
tunity in fact as well as in principle. Programmes 
directed to equipping women and girls for partici- 
pation in the development process through edu- 
cation must deal with the realities of the situation 
and attack the fundamental areas which serve to 
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keep women entrenched in a lower status. Making 
education relevant to the requirements of devel- 
opment as well as to the requirements of women in 
a specific context depends upon a sound definition 
of the areas of greatest need as well as full utiliz- 
ation of the possibilities offered by both the school 
system and informal education structures. The 
projects in Upper Volta and Nepal illustrate prag- 
matic approaches to integrating women in rural 
development while that in Chile indicates ways 
of assuring women’s participation in industrial 
development. 

Education for rural development requires action 
both among the adult population and within the 
schools. The development of informal education 
programmes for adults is in many respects a pre- 
requisite for expansion of the formal education 
system: parents must be willing and able to send 
their children to schools and the economy must be 
able to bear the expense entailed in expanding the 
system to rural areas. Given the fundamental role 
of women in sustaining the village economy in 
many areas of the world, it is essential, if progress 
is to be made, to develop programmes directed to 
their special requirements. As was seen in the case 
of Upper Volta, improvement in the standard 
of living through informal education was a pre- 
condition for even a basic literacy programme and 
was therefore given priority. Further, the literacy 
programme was designed to reinforce this com- 
munity development education. Although not 
specifically stated in the original objectives, the 
project in Nepal also became concerned with the 
education of women for community development. 
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In those areas, as for example in some zones of 
Upper Volta, where it is primarly women who 
cultivate the fields, they must be included in all 
efforts, whether in the schools or the agricultural 
extension services, directed to the development of 
education programmes in modern agricultural 
techniques. Failure to do this, as the experience of 
many countries shows, acts as a strong brake on 
rural development as a whole. Where women are 
the primary cultivators little progress is made be- 
cause of their lack of training, and where only men 
have been trained in improved agricultural tech- 
niques, including the use of mechanical equipment, 
women, deprived of the means to make even this 
traditional contribution to the economy, lose in 
status. 

In the course of both projects, those responsible 
undertook to develop informal education pro- 
grammes closely and realistically related to the 
needs of rural women in order to promote the long- 
term goal of equal educational opportunities for 
women while at the same time enabling them to 
contribute to rural development. 

The projects in Upper Volta and Nepal further 
demonstrate two aspects of effective action under- 
taken within the structures of formal education to 
promote the participation of girls and women in 
rural development: curriculum development and 
the provision of certain necessary physical facilities. 

In Upper Volta, emphasis has been placed 
on curriculum development within the primary 
schools and post-primary sections preparing girls 
to contribute to development within a rural or 
semi-rural environment. Instruction in practical 
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skills related to improved agricultural techniques 
and methods of child care and domestic economy 
form a major element of the new curriculum. This 
programme is closely related to the child’s environ- 
ment in that it is directed to improved utilization 
of the resources at hand while at the same time 
developing skills and knowledge which will im- 
prove this environment. Although this is certainly 
not a means of preparing girls for skilled employ- 
ment, it is an effective means of preparing them to 
contribute to the development of their communi- 
ties and to attain a measure of economic indepen- 
dence. In training primary teachers in some el- 
ements of practical education for girls in rural 
areas, the project in Nepal is preparing the ground 
for the same type of approach. 

There is of course a danger in developing special 
practical programmes for girls, in as far as this may 
serve to reinforce existing discrimination as to the 
role and status of women. In so far as possible, such 
distinctions should be avoided even, and perhaps 
above all, at primary level. A number of studies 
show that attitudes concerning the appropriate 
roles of men and women are inculcated very early 
indeed. Furthermore, as shown in the sociological 
studies in Nepal, the roles are often assumed at a 
very early age: the household chores and responsi- 
bility for younger brothers and sisters have pre- 
vented girls from attending school and these duties 
are considered essential by parents. In such situ- 
ations it would be unrealistic to neglect the training 
of girls in more efficient and better ways of house- 
hold management and child care. Only with this 
type of training will they, and eventually their 
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daughters, be free to take advantage of the edu- 
cational opportunities available. 

Despite the special approaches required and the 
necessary clement of home economics education 
for girls in rural areas, girls and boys may easily 
follow the same course of studies in the areas of 
practical agriculture. A conscious effort to develop 
such programmes is one way of mitigating the dis- 
tinctions concerning content of education which at 
present appear necessary. 

In developing the practical element of the gen- 
eral education curriculum for rural areas, attention 
should also be given to the rudiments of commer- 
cial education and skills for developing home in- 
dustries. If particular emphasis is placed on these 
aspects, girls will be better prepared to make an 
independent contribution to family revenues, while 
at the same time earning in a way acceptable to 
traditional society. In many parts of the world 
women play a large role in rural commerce, selling 
produce and products of home industries in the 
local markets. An exposure to basic book-keeping 
and marketing procedures in their general edu- 
cation would enable them to undertake these small- 
scale operations more efficiently. Preparing girls to 
produce marketable goods at home, based on tra- 
ditional craft skills, is yet another positive approach. 
There is little doubt that the development of skills 
for self-employment, whether management of a 
small farm or producing marketable goods, is one 
of the essential prerequisites for rural development 
in many areas and the formal education system 
offers a channel for developing such skills in future 


generations. If progress is not to be slowed, a 
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conscious effort should, from the beginning, be 
made to integrate girls into this process. 

The project in Nepal demonstrates that even 
where basic schooling is available, special measures 
with regard to the provision of physical facilities are 
required to enable girls in rural communities to at- 
tend. Special emphasis was placed on appropriate 
boarding facilities for women. Not only were these 
essential for implementing the teacher training pro- 
gramme but, on further study, they seem essential 
for expanding recruitment of girls from the rural 
areas. Without the provision of boarding facilities 
at some centrally located secondary schools, rural 
girls will continue to have limited opportunities for 
completing their secondary education up to school 
leaving certificate level, the level now required for 
entrance into the teacher training programme. 

Provision of child care facilities at village schools 
has also been tried out so that girls may bring along 
the younger children for whom they are responsible. 

The experience acquired in Upper Volta and 
Nepal illustrates the necessity for a close analysis 
of the situation of rural women with regard to 
the priorities of rural development in order to 
determine the preconditions for their participation 
in education programmes and the appropriate 
content of these programmes. From this experience 
it may be concluded that viable education pro- 
grammes both within the schools and in informal 
classes should be directed to instructing women in 
ways of ensuring the health of, and an improved 
standard of living for, their families, as well as pre- 
paring them for contributing more efficiently to the 
rural economy. At the same time, means must be 
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worked outto overcome the sheer physical barriers to 
school attendance or participation in informal classes. 
_ Preparation to enable women to contribute to 
industrial development poses problems which dif- 
fer considerably from those arising in a rural 
context. Youth unemployment is one of the greatest 
problems confronting most developing countries 
and many industrialized ones, and women’s un- 
employment is even more crucial. As a result of 
custom and lack of training, women are for the 
most part to be found at the very lowest echelons 
of the labour force or employed in occupations 
considered properly feminine: dress-making, child 
care, social work and, in some countries, teaching. 
In any occupation staffed primarily by women, 
salaries are on the average lower than in those 
fields reserved for men. Where such occupations 
are the only possible fields of employment for 
women, supply often outstrips demand. The whole 
problem of inadequate employment opportunities 
for women is further aggravated by the fact that in 
many countries most women remain economically 
dependent and have few prospects of acquiring 
independence. 
Education, if properly related to the realities of 
the working world and the eventual demands of 
the labour market, may serve as an effective chan- 
nel for improving the economic and employment 
status of women. As countries engage in reforms of 
technical and vocational education, a special ef- 
fort should be made to integrate girls from the 
beginning in these reforms so that they may enjoy 
the same opportunities as boys within the formal 
education system. 
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A fairly well-developed industrial sector presup- 
poses generalization of basic education, to which 
girls, at least in the urban areas, usually have 
equal access. In this case, technical and vocational 
education, though not necessarily fully adapted to 
the requirements of the developing economy, at 
least exist so that the problem is to create fully 
coeducational institutions, converting institutions 
already in place and recruiting and admitting girls 
to the full range of programmes on a basis of 
equality with boys. 

The provision of equal opportunities for girls 
and women within technical and vocational edu- 
cation (the central objective of the project in Chile) 
is of course the most obvious initial step towards 
equal employment opportunities in a country in 
process of industrialization. Not only must pro- 
grammes be opened to girls but they must be re- 
cruited in the first place, and after they have 
achieved qualification, employers must be willing 
to hire them. The project in Chile provides ample 
evidence of the necessity for such action. As a result 
of the project, it was concluded that real change 
would only occur if provision were made within 
basic education for a strong vocational and edu- 
cational guidance programme directed to girls, and 
if they were informed of the educational and event- 
ual employment Opportunities available and en- 
couraged to take advantage of these. Such guid- 
ance is particularly important where, in the normal 
course of events, it would never occur to girls to 
enrol in an industrial technician training pro- 
gramme. The project also demonstrated the necess- 
ity of working closely with prospective employers 
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in designing education programmes leading to em- 
ployment in industry. Little progress will be made 
if discrimination persists against hiring women out- 
side traditional sectors. 

_ New educational opportunities for women, lead- 
ing to employment and economic independence, 
should be an integral part of over-all plans directed 
to improving the status of women and promoting 
their equality through education as well as of those 
for industrial development. The low status of 
women in many societies is reinforced by their 
economic dependence and work in poorly paid 
positions. Industrial and economic development 
requires the recruitment and training of a skilled 
workforce. In the interests of both equity and full 
utilization of potential human resources, every ef- 
fort should be made to integrate women into this 
aspect of the development process. 

If any programme of development, whether in- 
dustrial or rural, is to progress with some rap- 
idity, the women must be involved in the process. 
If half the population remains ignorant and in a 
position of inferiority, and therefore on the fringes 
of development, all will suffer. The three exper- 
imental projects demonstrate possible approaches 
to educating women for participation in develop- 
ment, but much further exploration of the problem 
is needed both on a general plane and in terms of 
the conditions existing in particular countries. 
Most countries are now rethinking their systems of 
education with a view to creating a whole new set 
of educational structures to implement the prin- 
ciple of lifelong education. As these reforms are 
formulated and implemented, there are numerous 
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possibilities of offering new opportunities to women 
within these more flexible structures. It is a ques- 
tion of how women may best be prepared to 
contribute to development and of engaging in 
action directed to improving their opportunities 


concomitantly with consideration of the over-all 
reform, 
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If educational opportunities for women are to be 
broadened and to prove of value, girls and women 
must be prepared to act as conscious agents of edu- 
cational change. Determination of the educational 
objectives of most societies generally remains in the 
hands of men. Women have had little say in the 
educational decision-making process, just as they 
have had little influence in making any of the 
major decisions affecting society as a whole. In 
some countries, as general education has become 
compulsory and universal, teaching at the lower 
echelons has been confided to women. Teaching 
young children was considered an appropriate pro- 
fession for a woman, and perhaps most important, 
increasing numbers of teaching staff were required 
to implement programmes of universal primary 
and, in many countries, universal lower secondary 
education, thus necessitating the recruitment of 
women to meet growing staff needs. Salaries in the 
lower echelons of the teaching profession primarily 
occupied by women, have been kept on a level 
inferior to those of the teaching profession as a 
whole or of other professions requiring an equiv- 
alent amount of schooling or other forms of 
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education and training. Outside the teaching pro- 
fession, women have held relatively few positions 
as educational agents in the formal sense, c.g. agri- 
cultural extension agents, instructors in vocational 
training programmes and industry. Yet, in the in- 
formal sense, women, by virtue of their traditional 
role in the community, are perhaps the greatest 
influence on education and on attitudes towards 
education. Thus, on the one hand, profound edu- 
cational change is inconceivable without the full 
participation of women; on the other, if we are to 
arrive at equality of opportunity for men and 
women alike, women must be prepared to take an 
active role in determining the directions of change 
and be given full opportunity to fulfil this role. 
The three experimental projects were designed 
to prepare women to act as agents of educational 
change on two levels. On the first level, women 
who have availed themselves of new educational 
Opportunities serve as an example to other women 
and encourage them to follow in the same way. 
These young girls and women demonstrate that, 
in their private roles, women may aspire to and 
attain certain goals, the avenues to which were 
previously closed to them. On the second level, 
women have been trained in these Projects to act as 
agents of change in their public roles as teachers, 
literacy instructors, or leader: 
The graduates of the 
Chile will serve 


widely open to women. In Upper Volta, the adult 
educational programm 
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ment directed to village women serve much the 
same purpose. The fact that village women in Pô 
were aware of the positive results in villages already 
participating in the project is evidence of the effect 
as an example which women, having benefited 
from certain educational programmes, may have. 

The teaching profession has often acted as a 
brake on radical change within the formal edu- 
cation system. The willingness of these agents of 
education to participate in and initiate change 
depends in great part upon the preparation they 
receive for the exercise of their profession. In Nepal, 
very few women, and even fewer in rural areas, 
were trained as primary school teachers. Encour- 
aging women to enter this profession seemed the 
best way of increasing the enrolment of girls in 
primary schools. This approach appears to have 
been successful. The mid-term evaluation of the 
project showed that those areas where women 
trained under the project were teaching had a 
considerably higher proportion of girls enrolled in 
the primary schools than did those areas with very 
few or no women teachers. In Upper Volta, the 
introduction into the primary school curriculum 
of a practical component for girls involved the in- 
service training of primary school teachers as well 
as a redirection of the regular primary teacher 
training course. The teaching profession offers to 
women an attainable and most important plane 
from which to act as agents of educational change. 
However, aspiring only to positions on the lower 
level of the education system, that is in primary 
and lower secondary education, will not lead to 
the realization of the full potential of women as 
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agents for change nor will it serve the quality of 
the teaching profession as a whole. Women as wel 
as men should be involved at all levels if full 
equality is to be reached throughout the education 
system in terms of the teaching profession itself, In 
all programmes directed to preparing women for 
the teaching profession this goal of equality should 
be kept in mind, particularly in conjunction with 
programmes designed to broaden the opportunities 
of girls within the educational system. When open- 
ing technical and vocational education to women 
in order to prepare for technical careers, parallel 
efforts should be made to recruit and train women 
teachers and instructors in these areas, 

Another significant Opportunity for women to 
act as agents of educational change is provided 
within literacy programmes directed to rural areas. 
In these areas illiterate women often far outnumber 
illiterate men. In Nepal, it was not unusual to find 
a literacy class composed of ten women to two 
men. Since women form the majority of illiterates, 
women instructors, both through their training 
and through their example, may be extremely ef- 
fective in both motivating and actually bringing 
about change, Again in Nepal, the importance of 
women’s participation as agents of literacy in rural 
areas was recognized in the proposed development 
of an extracurricular course within the formal pri- 
mary teacher training programme designed to 
train teachers in adult literacy instruction. As 
noted in the description of the project, special 
courses have been instituted to train literacy in- 
structors for the villages and priority for recruit- 
ment was given to practising women primary 
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school teachers. Under the project in Upper Volta, 
women instructors were trained for the literacy 
programme which itself was closely related to the 
basic educational needs of village women. 

The projects in Nepal and Upper Volta also 
illustrate how women may be trained on a more 
informal basis to take the lead in motivating other 
women in their communities to take advantage of 
new educational opportunities. In both, courses 
were organized for village women so that they 
might share their experience upon return to their 
homes. If the objectives of any new educational 
programme are accepted by women prominent in 
the affairs of their own community and respected 
by the community, the programme itself has a far 
greater chance of success, and in Upper Volta this 
became one of the major thrusts of the project. The 
women trained in the village leadership courses 
were introduced not only to the content of com- 
munity education for women as conceived under 
the project, but were also initiated into techniques, 
including those of group leadership, which they 
might use to actively encourage participation of 
their neighbours in the programme. Such ap- 
proaches as those used in both Nepal and Upper 
Volta attack some of the fundamental obstacles 
hindering the most disadvantaged women from 
taking advantage of the educational opportunities 
available to them, in as far as women with an 
intimate knowledge of these obstacles were trained 


as agents of change. ; 
The projects demonstrated a large degree of flexi- 
nd qualifications required 


bility in the recruitment and q ; 
of candidates for training. Midway in the Nepalese 
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project, with the implementation of the new edu- 
cation plan, all candidates for primary teacher 
training were required in principle to have ob- 
tained the secondary School Leaving Certificate. 
Had this requirement been rigidly adhered to, it 
would have been virtually impossible to recruit 
girls from rural areas for the programme while 
future teachers from urban areas would have been 
extremely hesitant to take up work in an unfamiliar 
rural environment. As a result, candidates for the 
programme were recruited with below-standard 
qualification, but provision was made to enable 
them to complete this qualification which they had 
had no opportunity to obtain. A comparison of the 
programme to train village leaders in Nepal and 
that in Upper Volta provides yet another example 
of how a project must be closely related to the re- 
alities of the situation. In Nepal, a literacy qualifi- 
cation could be required for the training course 
while in Upper Volta participants in the course 
were elected by the women in their village. 
Progress in creating new and broader edu- 
cational opportunities for women also requires a 
conscious effort to recruit women already possessing 
the necessary qualifications for positions of leader- 
ship at all levels of education. In the evaluation of 
the project in Upper Volta, it was noted that one 
of the obstacles to thorough implementation of the 
project and its eventual extension throughout the 
country was the penury of women in the national 
services. Countries undertaking action to improve 
the situation of women, in this particular case with 
regard to education, should therefore, if this action 
is to be effective, at the same time engage in an 
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intensive talent search to involve qualified women 
in planning and carrying out the effort. As with 
any group which has been the object of direct or 
indirect discrimination, women must be given the 
opportunity to fill leadership positions in order to 
bring their special experience to bear on the im- 
provement of the situation in which the majority of 
women find themselves. 

Three levels upon which women may act as 
examples and agents of educational change have 
been noted: in planning and decision-making pos- 
itions, as active agents in all levels of education, 
and as beneficiaries of the broader educational op- 
portunities which are rightfully theirs. In any over- 
all programme devoted to the creation of equal 
educational opportunity for girls and women 
these three levels should be kept in view and action 
on all three planes co-ordinated. Furthermore, 
throughout their education girls should be made 
aware of their potential as agents and examples of 
change so that they will be motivated to seek and 
fulfil this role. The evidence of the participants 
themselves in the three projects previously cited 
illustrates the effectiveness of a conscious effort 
toward this end. New primary teachers in Nepal 
were very aware of the role they were to play in 
encouraging increased enrolment of girls in the 
schools. The village leaders and midwives trained 
in Upper Volta were conscious of their responsi- 
bilities in the development of their communities. 
The girls trained in the experimental institutions 
in Chile expressed confidence in their ability to 
obtain employment and advance in the occu- 
pational fields for which they had trained. The 
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esults of the projects strongly suggest that the 
effective broadening of educational opportunities 
or women requires conjoined action on several 
evels, even should this action be limited to a par- 
icular sphere or area of education, to ensure that 


women are prepared to act as agents of edu- 
cational change. 


Conclusions 


Conclusions 


During the past decade, Unesco has promoted 
equal educational opportunities for girls and 
women on the assumption that, in the long run, 
education will prove to be the most effective chan- 
nel for achieving equality between men and women 
and ensuring the full participation of women in 
development. The ultimate objective will not be 
achieved in the near future. As has so often been 
observed, efforts to change the situation of women 
in any society touch upon a very sensitive domain 
concerning the cherished values of that society 
and, in consequence, elicit deep-rooted opposition. 
Although the law in most countries no longer dis- 
criminates against women, both subtle and overt 
discrimination still exists in many forms. To up- 
root this discrimination, to change the attitudes 
held by both men and women which sustain it, 
requires along process of education in the broadest 
sense. 

The three experimental projects were initiated 
and implemented in the light of these ambitious 
objectives. Each project, dealing on a compara- 
tively modest scale with the most evident la- 
cunae in women’s educational opportunities in 
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the country concerned, nevertheless contributed in 
a concrete way to the eventual achievement of the 
broader goals. The three projects are evidence both 
of what may be accomplished in a context of inter- 
national co-operation and of national determi- 
nation to seek means of putting into practice gen- 
erally accepted principles. ee 

Despite areas of weakness, despite certain failu res, 
the three projects may on the whole be considered 
successful both for the light they have shed on sev- 
eral problems involved in any attempt to broaden 
women’s educational opportunities, and for the 
actual results achieved. 

Each project in its own way addressed itself to 
three general problem areas with which any action 
to promote the education of women must deal: an 
unfavourable climate of o 
evant to inte 
the penury 
educational 
taken and th 


approaches which 
have been tested through experience, 
From the experience, bo 
acquired in the course of t 
be concluded that there a 


Although an experi 
est in its goals, it m 
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its inception, on a comprehensive approach. Where 
this approach was not taken initially in the three 
projects under consideration, it was developed in 
the later stages, or recommended for the future. In 
Chile it was realized at the termination of the proj- 
ect that little would be accomplished by admitting 
girls to new technical and vocational education 
programmes without a concerted effort of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance at the end of 
basic education. Those responsible for the project 
in Upper Volta pointed to the need to have women 
in positions of government and local leadership for 
full implementation of the project. Although the 
project in Nepal was directed to primary teacher 
training, in the later stages the major concern has 
been the recruitment of suitable candidates and the 
devising of means to prepare such candidates from 
rural areas. 

The question of which aspect should be dealt 
with first cannot be positively answered. From the 
experience of the projects, it would seem that the 
best approach is to decide on a general priority 
area and, from the beginning, attempt to 1m- 
plement a programme on several levels: developing 
an educational programme in the target area 
chosen, providing for recruitment to the pro- 
gramme, providing for recruitment or training of 
women leaders to implement the programme, and, 
throughout, constantly cultivating a favourable 
climate of opinion toward the objectives of the proj- 
ect. Given the inevitable complexities of the situ- 
ation of women, all efforts to promote equal edu- 
cational opportunities should include, in addition 
to the education authorities, the collaboration of 
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all public and private agencies possibly concerned. 
The establishment of such lines of co-operation and 
the creation of structures through which it may 
function was cited in all three projects as contribu- 
ting considerably to positive results. 

Flexibility appears to be the second essential for 
the successful implementation of an experimental 
project. Despite a careful delineation of objectives 
and thorough background work, it is impossible to 
foresee all possible factors from the beginning. 
Every effort should be made to allow for possible 
changes of direction or focus in accordance with 
changing circumstances, or as more effective modes 
of implementation become evident. The three ex- 
perimental projects demonstrate the need for such 
flexibility, in that during their implementation 
various adjustments and modifications were made 
as required. These changes were based on con- 
tinued evaluation of the effectiveness of the project. 


Thus, from the beginning, not only are structures 
for evaluation required but built-in leeway for 
change b 


ased on this evaluation is also necess- 
ary, Furthermore, the value of experimental proj- 
ects resides in the fact that it is possible to main- 
tain a certain controlled flexibility when working 
within a comparatively limited framework. Hence 
all three projects were designed to be a prelude to 
a general reform leading to new educational oppor- 
tunities for women, this general reform being 
worked out on the basis of the experience acquired. 

Adaptation to an existing situation forms the 
third major requirement for effective action. 
Although it is impos 


l i sible to avoid bringing pre- 
conceived ideas to the formulation of a project, the 
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specific objectives chosen and the means of im- 
plementation, both initial and developed in the 
course of the project, must be carefully related to 
the realities of the situation. This close adaptation 
requires thorough preliminary study to define the 
parameters of the situation with regard to women. 
It further requires careful insertion of the project 
in the over-all development context of a particular 
country, both the prevailing context and the prob- 
able future context. Although experience acquired 
in other contexts may be a useful and even invalu- 
able guide, each country and, within the country, 
each different group, requires a creative approach 
directed specifically to that situation. While di- 
rected to common general goals, the three projects 
demonstrate this necessity in their different objec- 
tives and varied modes of implementation. 

The projects have had an impact on a number 
of levels. In terms of international policy they have 
corroborated the value of experimental work in the 
field as a means of working toward improving the 
status of women through the channel of education. 
They have further served to influence general pol- 
icy in that when the three projects were initiated 
in the late sixties, it was thought that working 
towards equal access of women to education would 
eventually assure equality in this field. However, 
as the projects broadened their focus over the years 
to deal with more complex factors, they revealed 
the necessity for a broader approach on inter- 
national policy level to the whole problem of 
bringing about full equality between men and 
women and for assuring the full participation of 
women in development. The projects were also 
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intended to illuminate and illustrate possible ap- 
proaches to dealing with problems of regional 
interest and have provided a major topic for sev- 
eral regional seminars. Chile has participated in 
two such meetings, the 1969 expert seminar and 
more recently in 1974, one held in Colombia on 
technical education for women in Latin America 
and the Caribbean. Also in 1974 a seminar, with 
eight French-speaking West African countries par- 
ticipating, was held in Upper Volta to examine 
problems of women’s education and community 
development. A similar regional meeting revolving 
around the Nepalese project is planned. The three 
projects, through exchange of information and ex- 
perience, have had, and will continue to have, a 
concrete impact outside the boundaries of the in- 
dividual country. 

The projects were a reflection of new directions 
in national policy at the end of the sixties. They 
have furthermore had an impact on the evolution 
of this policy over the last decade, The objectives 
of the projects have in all three countries been 
incorporated into general national development 
plans and particularly in those chapters concerning 
education. 

The creation of a favourable climate of opinion 
towards new educational Opportunities for women 
may perhaps be cited as the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the projects. As stressed in this study, the 
women participating have become more conscious 
of their own potential and more confident of being 
able to realize it. Their husbands, fathers and col- 
leagues have been encouraged to change their own 
previously held views. The ultimate goals will only 
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be achieved when such positive attitudes on the 
part of men and women alike become the generally 
held values of the societies in which they live and 
work, 

Creating new educational opportunities directed 
to ensuring full equality between men and women 
and the full participation of women in develop- 
ment must be seen in the context of educating 
society as a whole. Each of the three experimental 
projects, from different standpoints, has demon- 
strated this necessity. As countries undertake edu- 
cational reforms to answer the broader needs of 
society and the groups and individuals which 
compose it, as they begin the process of erecting a 
system of lifelong education, a special effort should 
and must be made to include women in the pro- 
cess, if lifelong education itself is to become a 
reality. 

With a decade of experience upon which to 
build, Unesco is now better prepared to design 
more effective programmes for assisting Member 
States in their efforts in these directions. If the 
three experiments in equality provide guidelines 
for national and international action in similar 
circumstances, if they provoke exploration of new 
paths toward equal educational opportunity for 
women, they will have performed a valuable ser- 
vice and opened new prospects for the future. 
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